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1.  Reference:  AR  1-26,  dated  4  November  1966,  Subject:  Senior  Officer 
Debriefing  Program  (U) . 

2.  Transmitted  herewith  Is  the  report  of  BG  Robert  C.  Hlxon,  subject 
as  above. 

3.  This  report  Is  provided  to  Insure  appropriate  benefits  are  realised 
from  the  experiences  of  the  author.  The  report  should  be  reviewed  In 
accordance  with  paragraphs  3  and  5,  AR  1-26;  however.  It  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  the  official  view  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  of 
any  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

4.  Information  of  actions  Initiated  under  provisions  of  AR  1-26,  as  a 
result  of  subject  report,  should  be  provided  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Force  Development,  ATTN:  FOR  OT  UT  within  90  days  of  recelpU^ 
of  covering  letter. 

BY  ORDER  Oi’  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY:  X  ^  0< 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  VIETNAM 
APO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SS37S 


AVHm-DO 

SUBJECT! 


^  ®  JAAI 

Ssnlor  Officer  Debriefing  Report  -  BG  Robert  C.  Hlxon 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Developaent 
Departasnt  of  the  Araj 
Washington  D.C.  20310 


1.  Inclosed  are  three  copies  of  the  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report  prepared 
by  BG  Robert  C.  Hlxon.  The  report  covers  the  period  1?  Noveaber  19b9  - 

1  September  1970|  during  shich  time  BG  Hlxon  served  as  Coaaandlng  General, 

XXIV  Corps  Artillery. 

2.  BG  Hlxon  is  reconaended  as  a  guest  speaker  at  appropriate  service 
schools  and  Joint  colleges. 

FOR  THE  COMKANDERi 


1  Incl 

as  (trip) 

2  Cy  w/d  HQ  DA 


W  Steve  s  Jr. 
Ceplein  AGC 
AuisleM  Adjutai.t  General 
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OEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS,  XXIV  CORPS  ARTILLERY 
APO  San  Praneiaco  96349 

AVII-ATC  1  Septei^er  1970 

SUBJECT:  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report  (RCS-CSFOR-74)  (U) 


Co— ending  General 
United  States  Any  Vietnaa 
ATTN:  AVHAG-DST 
APO  San  Francisco  96375 


1.  (U)  Reference:  USARV  Regulation  1-3  (C),  dated  1  June  1969,  subject:  Senior 
Officer  Debriefing  Progm  (U). 

2.  (U)  The  period  fr—  17  November  1969  to  1  Septenber  1970,  during  which  I  was 
in  CO— and  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery,  was  one  of  constant  change.  The  US  troop 
redeployaents,  the  steadily  increasing  skill  and  responsibility  of  RVNAF,  and  the 
renewed  atte^its  by  the  eneay  to  exert  battlefield  pressure  and  to  destroy  the 
pacification  prograa  all  cdabined  to  aa|e  flexibility  of  action  the  aost  isqportant 
aspect  of  artillery  operations  in  XXIV  Corps.  Althou^  the  DHZ  area  re— ined  of 
vital  iaportanee,  t^  aain  eneay  activity  and  the  area  of  greatest /continuing 
threat  was  in  the  weftem  portions  of  the  Corps  area,  especialtj^jwstem  Th—  Thien. 
In  conjunction  with  RVNAF,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  reacted  strongly  to  this  threat 
and  w—  instru— atal  in  reducing  it  to  tolerable  levels.  In  each  of  our  operations 
we  used  the  tactics  and  techniques  which,  we  felt,  were  best  suited  to  the  tasks 

to  be  perforaed.  The  optiaua  solution  in  one  area  or  one  situation  often  could 
not  be  applied  in  another.  In  this  report  I  will  sua— rize  the  wore  significant 
occurrences  during  ay  period  of  coanand,  and  discuss  soae  lessons  learned  which 
aight  be  of  value  to  others. 


3.  (C)  Efforts  toward  Vietn— ization  were  accelerated  sharply  during  this  period. 

With  the  redeploy— nt  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  and  its  suoport^ng  forces,  the  role 
of  the  1st  ARVN  Division  in  the  northern  Military  Region  1  (MFl)  grew  rapidly  in 
iaportanee.  Although  not  —  sharply  affected  by  redeployaents,  the  2d  ARVN  Division 
and  the  forces  of  the  Quang  Da  Special  Zone  also  consistently  increased  their  share 
of  the  operations  of  I  Corps.  This  process  obviously  aust  continue,  and  the  cap¬ 
ability  to  sustain  the  —  jor  burden  of  conbat  operations  in  the  area  aust  be  rapidly 
assu— d  by  RVNAF.  For  this  reason,  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  ARVN, 
along  with  the  provision  of  fire  siq>port  and  other  —sistance  as  required  were  top 
priority  tasks  for  XXIV  Corps  Artillery.  US  artillery  coaaanders  at  all  levels  per¬ 
sonally  coordinated  with  ARVN  artillery  coaawnders  at  the  equivalent  echelons.  The 
I  Corps  Artillery  Co— ander  was  — de  aware  of  all  the  significant  activities  of 
XXIV  Corps  Artillery  before  or  as  they  took  place,  and  idien  both  forces  were  in¬ 
volved  full  consultation  and  coordination  were  effected.  ARVN  artillery  coimanders 
regularly  attended  the  periodic  artillery  co— ander *s  conferences  tdiich  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  Headquarters.  The  fire  support  coordination  and 
artillery  liaison  between  US  and  ARVN  forces  were  jointly  studied  with  the  ARVN, 
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<nd  l^proveaents  w«r«  ud«  when  found  q>propriat«.  Tho  autual  use  of  US  and 
ARVN  artillery  stq;>port  by  both  forces  was  encouraged  to  insure  ■aximn  effect¬ 
iveness  froB  the  available  resources.  The  heavy  artillery  units  of  XXIV  Corps 
Artillery  were,  iriienever  possible,  petitioned  at  ARVN  ihstallations  and  fire 
bases,  with  the  aission  of  reinforcing  ARVN  artillery  fires.  The  nutiul  use 
of  artillery  support  increased  uricedly.  However,  the  real  key  to  Access- 
fill  Vietnaai ration  will  be  the  early  ability  of  Vietnamese  forces  to  operate 
with  minimum  US  support.  A  nuriier  of  programs  were  initiated  by  XXIV  Corps 
Artillery  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  achieving  this  posture.  Members  of 
the  Corps  Artillery  staff  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  instructor  training 
for  a  refresher  training  program  involving  all  ARVN  artillery  units  in  Quang 
Tri,  Thua  Thien,  and  Quang  Nam  Provinces.  The  ARVN  teams  were  then  augu- 
mented  by  US  artillery  teams  vdiile  they  conducted  the  training  at  each  of 
the  ARVN  firing  battery  locations.  These  teams  were  provid<»d  by  US  units 
located  in  the  same  general  areas  as  the  units  to  be  trained.  This  program 
proved  ver>  successful,  and  did  much  to  ciaqiensate  for  the  shortages  of 
experienced  ARVN  artillerymen,  which  resulted  from  the  rapid  expansion  of 
ARVN  artillery.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  and  I  Corps  Artillery  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and  determip«d  that  Regional  Forces/Popular  Forces  (RF/PF)  proficiency 
in  artillery  adjustment  procedures  required  iqigrading.  Two  separate  train¬ 
ing  programs  were  undertaken;  one  fbr  PF  and  one  for  RF.  The  RF  training 
began  on  10  June  1970  and  the  PF  training  on  15  June  1970.  The  Corps  Ar¬ 
tillery  Firing  Battery  Inspection  Team,  i^ich  previously  had  concentrated 
on  us  units,  began,  in  February  1970,  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  ARVN 
units.  At  the  same  time  each  Division  Artillery  and  the  108th  PA  Grotqi 
set  up  inspection  teams  of  their  own  to  continue  periodic  inspection  of 
US  artillery  units  and  to  insure  that  a  constant  high  state  of  proficiency 
was  maintained.  With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  ARVN  artill¬ 
ery  commanders,  the  team  visited  almost  all  of  the  firing  batteries  in  the 
1st  ARVN  Division.  The  program  appears  to  have  had  a  significant  effect 
in  improving  fire  direction  techniques,  firing  battt^rics  operations  and 
safety  in  the  organisations  visited.  These  visits  are  intended  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  they  can  be  supported  by  XXIV  Corps  Artillery.  Assistance 
similar  to  that  given  to  ARVN  is  envisioned  for  the  Regional  Forces  (RF) 
artillery  platoons  when  deployed  to  siqiport  territorial  forces.  Although 
I  believe  that  our  assistance  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  ARVN 
artillery  units  in  Military  Region  1.  I  would  like  to  ea|diasise  that  prf  lary 
credit  for  their  progress  should  be  attributed  to  their  own  excellent 
leadership.  The  professionalism  of  the  ARVN  officers  is  unquestioned,  and 
I  am  confident  that  ARVN  artillery  will  be  more  than  cqiable  of  performing 
its  expanded  missions  in  the  future,  (A  more  detailed  discussion  of  Viet- 
namixation  is  found  at  inclosure  1.) 

4.  (C)  On  9  Ma^ch  1970,  XXIV  Corps  became  the  senior  US  headquarters  in 

Military  Region  1  taking  over  from  III  Marine  Aiqihibious  Force.  Concurrent¬ 
ly,  the  Corps  anu  Corps  Artillery  Headquarters  displaced  from  Phu  Bal  to 
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Oa  Nanf .  No  sorious  probleas  trare  encountered  by  Corps  Artillery  as  a  result 
of  the  eiqpanded  Corj^s  nission  and  area  of  operations,  although  soae  reorgan¬ 
ization  was  dewaed' necessary.  The  two  heavy  artillery  battalions  located  in 
Northern  Mill,  the  1st  Bn  8Sd  Arty  and  the  1st  Bn  S9th  Arty,  which  had  previously 
been  controlled  directly  by  Corps  Artillery,  were  attadied  to  the  108th 
Artillery  Groiq;>.  The  Groi^  was  then  in  coaoMnd  of  all  four  of  the  Corps 
Artillery  heavy  battalions,  since  all  were  initially  to  remain  in  Northern 
MRI.  The  other  assets  of  Corps  Artillery,  the  air  defense  automatic  weapons 
battalion,  a  searchlight  battery,  a  Quad  SO  machine  gun  battery,  and  a  target 
acquisition  battery,  were  detached  form  the  Group  and  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  Corps  Artillery.  This  was  done  to  facilitate  the  acco^>lishnent 
of  their  mission  of  general  support  to  the  entire  XXIV  Corps.  Two  non-divis- 
ional  t]rpe  artillery  battalions,  which  normally  would  be  under  the  control  of  ' 
Corps  Artillery,  remained  assigned  to  the  Aaerical  Division.  Although  the 
attachment  of  these  units  to  Corps  Artillery  was  considered  desirable,  action 
in  this  regard  was  deferred  pending  future  reorganizations  which  would  become 
necessary  tqion  further  redeployment  of  US  units.  (A  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  expansion  of  the  Corps  is  included  at  inclosure  2.) 

5.  (C)  During  late  1969  and  early  1970,  when  the  Northeast  Monsoons  severely 
restricted  air  and  ground  operations  in  the  western  portions  of  Quang  Tri  and 
Thua  Thien  Provinces,  the  enemy  began  a  significant  buildup  in  these  areas. 

The  heavy  artillery  units  of  the  Corps  were  positioned  to  the  west,  exploit¬ 
ing  their  range  capability  and  enabling  heavy  artillery  to  engage  these 
targets  to  and  beycmd  the  Laotion  border.  These  heavy  artillery  batteries 
wore  often  the  only  means  available  to  the  ground  commanders  for  attack  of 
western  ene^y  locations.  The  heavy  artillery  units  were  used  extensively 

in  this  role  of  dominating  areas  not  accessible  to  maneuver  elements.  However, 
even  from  positiwis  at  the  trestem  most  occupied  fire  bases,  they  were  not 
able  to  pr^de  the  required  density  of  fire  to  the  west.  Therefore,  a 
series  of  raids  was  initiated.  For  limited  periods  of  time,  varying  from  a 
few  hours  to  five  days,  heavy  artillery  units  occupied  positions  west  of  the 
permanent  fire  bases  and  delivered  high  volumes  of  fire  on  intelligence 
targets  and  available  targets  of  opportunity.  Artillery  units  making  these 
rai^  were  accompanied  by  the  requisite  security  and  support  elements,  with 
command  of  the  operation  resting  with  maneuver  cornuuider  in  tdiose  qrea  of 
operations  the  raid  position  was  located.  When  weather  permitted,  avail - 
^le  tactical  air  and  armed  helicopter  support  was  used  for  strikes  in  the 
raid  target  area  and  aerial  battle  damage  assessment  was  obtained.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  weathor  generally  prevented  any  extensive  air  operations,  and  battle 
damage  assossment  was  often  not  obtained.  However,  the  failure  of  the  enemy 
to  mount  latmr  offensives  which  he  had  planned  for  the  area  was  an  indication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  heavy  artillery  raid  concept.  (Further  details 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  raids  and  the  lessons  learned  are  at  Inclosyre  4.) 

t 

6.  (C)  Although  assets  were  decreased  dinring  the  period,  naval  gunfire 
siqiport . continued  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  firepower  available 
in  MRI.  Priority  of  ships  with  heavy  armament  was  given  to  MRl.  During  May, 
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June  and  July  1970,  a  heavy  cruiser  araed  with  nine  8  inch  and  ten  S  inch 
guns  oMpleMnted  the  destroyers  on  station.  Within  MRI,  priority  was  given 
to  the  DMZ  area,  and  a  ship  was  positioned  in  that  area  99  per  cent  of  the 
tiae.  (See  Inclosure  5.) 

7.  (C)  One  of  our  units,  the  1st  Battalion,  39th  Artillery,  was  reconstituted 
froa  a  ISSaa  SP  battalion  to  a  IZSaa/Sinch  battalion  during  March  and  April 
1970.  Ihis  action  was  proposed  and  approved  on  the  basis  of  current  and  pro- 
graaBMd  ARVN  artillery  resources  in  HI  1.  The  ARVN  artillery  already  had  a 

1S5  howitzer  capability,  which  are  towed/air  nobile  and  therefore  aore  flex¬ 
ible  than  the  M^109  SP  howitzer  with  idiich  the  l/39th  Arty  was  equipped. 

Three  155  howitzer  battalions  v;ere  deployed  at  the  tine,  and  another  was 
preparing  for  deployaent  a  short  tiae  later.  On  the  other  hand,  ARVN  had 
no  heavy  artillery  capability,  and  none  was  prograaaed  for  the  near  future. 

When  the  5th  175  Gun  Battery,  USMC,  and  a  platoon  of  the  1st  8inch  Howitzer 
Battery.  JSMC  were  designated  for  redeployaent ,  the  need  for  additional  heavy 
artillery  in  NorUtein  MRi  becaae  apparent.  These  units  had  been  positioned 
in  the  eastern  and  centr.  DMZ  areas.  Corps  Artillery  successfully  arranged 
for  the  transfer  of  eight  of  the  weapons  belonging  to  these  deploying  units 
froa  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  Aray,  and  on  to  the  1st  Battalion,  39th  Artil¬ 
lery.  The  additional  four  weapons  needed  for  the  conversion  were  obtained 
froa  Aroy  resources.  There  were  scae  ainor  operational  difficulties  involved 
in  the  conversion,  chiefly  those  of  training  in  a  new  weapons  systea  while 
at  the  saae  tiae  aaintaining  coabat  operations  with  the  old.  However,  these 
difficulties  were  resolved  and  each  of  the  batteries  successfully  coi^leted 
a  certification  check  prior  to  becoaing  operational  with  the  new  systea. 

The  transition  process  was  eased  by  {riKasing  the  conversion,  one  battery  at 
a  tiae,  and  by  practical  training  assistance  rendered  by  nearby  heavy 
artillery  units.  The  priaary  problea  encountered  was  in  logistics;  specif¬ 
ically  in  obtaining  equipment  other  that;  the  primary  weapons.  This  problem 
is  discussed  further  in  paragraph  8,  Inclosure  9. 

8.  (C)  The  importance  of  sensors  as  target  acquisition  devices  continued 
to  increase  during  ay  period  of  command.  US  units  used  various  systeas  for 
coordinating  the  attack  of  targets  detected  by  the  dtvices,  all  of  which 
proved  satisfactory.  Significantly,  ARVN  units  also  eaployed  sensors  ex¬ 
tensively,  with  soae  of  the  best  results  being  obtained  by  ARVN  engagement 
of  targets  along  routes  of  approach  to  populated  areas.  Sensors  are  part¬ 
icularly  effective  when  used  in  cosdjinai-ion  with  other  target  detection 
devices  such  as  radar  and  the  Integrated  Observation  System.  They  should 
continue  to  be  valuable  means  of  target  detection  in  MFl.  (See  Inclosure  7.) 

9.  (C)  During  the  period  March  through  June  1970  aaounition  expenditures 
increased  due  to  the  increase  in  eneay  activity  and  the  dry  season  operations 
of  our  aaneuver  eleaents.  It  becaae  necessary  for  USARV  to  conserve  resources 
by  allocating  artillery  aaaunlticn  of  all  calibers.  As  a  result  of  this  and 
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a  reduction  of  DA  Aaiunition  Procureaent,  we  found  it  necessary  to  curtail 
artillery  expenditures  and  develop  coasand  guidance  which  would  enjoin 
subordinate  aaneuver  eonutnders  to  analyze  targets  careftilly  to  ensure 
econoaical  aanageaient  of  our  dwindling  assets.  To  this  end  I  prepared  a 
letter  (Incl  8)  for  the  Coaaanding  General  on  the  subject  of  expenditures. 

This  letter  has  since  had  a  aarked  affect  on  reducing  expenditures  by 
siaply  requiring  coaaanders  to  do  a  more  professional  job  with  fewer  resources. 
I  again  eaphas'zed  ay  concern  over  rising  expenditures  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  during  his  visit  on  1  July.  During  the  briefing  (Incl  9)  I  explained 
that,  although  we  had  been  shooting  more,  as  maneuver  units  moved  west  during 
the  dry  season,  our  heavy  expenditures  would  tend  to  decrease.  During  the 
aonths  of  July  and  August,  the  newly  established  policies  bore  fruit  as  a 
significant  reduction  in  expenditures  was  achieved  with  no  loss  in  effective 
fire  support  for  the  ground  coaaanders. 

10.  (C)  The  artillery  situation  in  Military  Region  i  is  good.  Although 
the  ARVN  units  have  not  fully  attained  the  standards  established  for  US 
artillery,  they  are  aaking  good  progress.  Their  performance  during  my  period 
of  command  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  overcoming 
the  remaining  problems  and  satisfactorily  perfozming  their  mission.  As  US 
redeployments  continue,  the  ARVN  artillery  units  and  territorial  support 
platoons  should  be  able  to  compensate  for  much  of  the  lost  US  firepower. 

I  believe  that  any  deficiency  in  support  which  might  occur  will  be  caused  by 
a  requirement  for  more  units  at  a  given  tine  and  place,  and  not  because  of 
inadequacies  of  the  units  themselves. 

ROBERT  C.  HIXON 

12  Incl  Brigadier  General,  USA 

1.  Vietnaaization  Commanding 

2.  Change  of  Mission  of 
XXIV  Corps 

3.  Operations 

4.  Heavy  Artillery  Raids 

5 .  Naval  Gunfire 

6.  Intelligence  and  Target 
Acquisition 

7.  Sensors  as  Target  Acquisition 
Devices 

8.  CG  Ltr  on  Ammunition  Expenditures 

9.  Briefing  for  Secretary  Resor 

10.  Administration 

11.  Logistics 

12.  Use  of  Secure  FM  Voice  Communication 
by  Artillery  units  in  RVN 
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VIETNAMIZATION 


1.  (U)  Th«  period,  19  Novenber  1969  to  1  September  1970,  was  marked  by  a 
conscious  shift  In  emphasis  on  the  part  of  Corps  Artillery,  from  US  to  ARVN 
artillery  matters.  Most  actions  taken  by  the  command  were  related  In  some 
manner  to  the  continuing  redeployments  of  US  units  and  the  consequent  In¬ 
crease  In  importance  of  RVNAF  forces.  In  this  regard.  Corps  Artillery 
dealings  with  ARVN  artillery  can  be  described  as  one  of  cooperation,  coord¬ 
ination,  and  assistance. 

2.  (C)  From  19  November  to  9  March  1st  ARVN  Division  Artillery  was  the 
principal  point  of  contact  between  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  and  the  ARVNAF. 
Coordination  with  ARVN  eu:'tillery  was  carried  out  through  all  command  and 
staff  echelons  in  I  Corps  and  XXIV  Corps.  After  9  March  when  XXIV  Corps 
replaced  III  MAF  frequent  personal  contact  was  made  between  the  I  Corp 
Artillery  and  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  commanders.  Matters  worked  out  during 
these  meetings  included  artillery  positioning,  security  for  jointly  occupied 
fire  support  bases,  counter  mortar/counter  ro^et  activities,  ARVN  part¬ 
icipation  in  US  heavy  eu'tillery  raids,  technical  assistance  for  ARVN  artill¬ 
ery  units,  and  limited  technical  logistics  assistance.  The  I  Corps  Artillery 
commander  and  the  commanders  of  the  Ist  and  2d  ARVN  Division  Artilleries  were 
included  in  the  regular  coi.ferences  with  commande  s  of  artillery  units  with 
the  Cirps.  This  coordlnatl(»i  between  commanders  was  extended  to  lower  levels 
of  command,  particularly  in  northern  Military  Region  1  (Quang  Tri  and  Thua 
Thlen  Provinces)  with  respect  to  the  positioning  and  use  of  artillery.  US 
battalion  commanders  consistently  maintained  contact  with  the  commanders  of 
the  ARVN  units  operating  in  the  same  or  nearby  areas.  A  system  of  liaison 
between  US  and  ARVN  artillaxy  elements  facilitated  exchange  of  information, 
mutual  reinforcement  of  fires ,  and  the  coordination  of  clearances  to  fire 

in  or  near  the  areas  of  operations  of  other  forces.  Generally  speaking, 
this  liaison  was  established  down  to  brigade/regiment  (DS  artillery  battalion) 
level.  In  most  cases,  US  liaison  teams  were  positioned  with  ARVN  units,  but 
the  opposite  was  true  in  some  instances.  Tha  expanded  use  of  ARVN  liaison 
teams  is  being  encouraged  in  preparation  for  further  US  troop  withdrawals. 

3.  (C)  A  XXIV  Corps  Ragulatiom  was  prepared  by  Corps  Az^illery  to  outline 
the  minimum  essential  liaison  requirements  for  ensuring  effective  siutual 
coordinaticn  of  US  and  ARVN  fires.  The  regulation  also  included  provisions 
for  establishment  of  liaison  between  supporting  artillery  elements  and 
territorial  force  headquartere  down  to  subsector  level.  Although  the  limited 
number  of  qualified  artiUcry  personnel  prevented  significant  ARVN  participa¬ 
tion  in  furnishing  liaison  partias  to  tarritorial  foroas,  ths  systam  which 
waa  daveloped  can  ba  transfsrsv^d  to  the  ARVN  at  a  latar  time,  n^ifiad  as 
necessary. 

4.  vC>  Constant  efforts  nave  oeeu  made  to  improve  the  support  of  ths  ARVN 
by  US  heavy  artillery  unltp  The  extensive  artillery  liaison  S3fstam8  ware 
vital  to  the  implementation  of  this  program.  Additionally,  oontlnuous 
personal  contact  has  been  made  to  make  ARVN  commanders  awsrs  of  the  excell- 
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•nt  support  which  can  bs  rsndorsd  to  thslr  forces  by  XXIV  Corps  heavy 
artlUory  units.  In  aany  instances,  US  heavy  artillery  xinits  have  been 
positioned  at  ARVN  or  other  6VN  fir^ases  and  installations  to  facilitate 
this  support.  Although  sons  new  challenges  were  presented  by  this  pro- 
gran,  (e.g.  Baking  arrangenents  for  ARVN  security  support),  they  were 
resolved  with  a  nininun  of  difficulty.  Plans  were  also  formulated  for 
assisting  1  Corp^  Artillery  in  the  conduct  of  heavy  artillery  training 
for  ARVN  units  when  this  becomes  necessary.  Toward  this  end  a  complete 
program  of  Instruction,  including  lesson  plans,  was  prepared » 

5.  (C)  Work  was  initiated  on  the  Vietnamizatlon  of  the  artillery  and 
airstrlka  warning  system.  Currently,  these  facilities  are  located  in  US 
installations  and  are  manned  exclusively  by  US  personnel.  The  6VN  has  a 
parallel  system  where  artillery  advisories  are  provided  to  RVNAF  Tactical 
pilots  by  RVNAF  Tactical  Air  Control  Parties  (TACP).  The  TACP's  are  of 
two  types;  a  permanent  TACP  is  located  at  each  sector  headquarters,  and 
Bobile  TACP's  are  positioned  with  supported  maneuver  units  during  operations. 
The  exchange  of  infoznation  between  the  two  systems,  ARVN  and  US,  has  been 
found  to  be  Inadequate,  at  least  partially  because  of  language  difficulties. 

US  firing  information  is  not  always  received  by  the  VNAF  TACP's,  and  VNAF 
pilots  do  not  noraally  obtain  such  infozvation  from  US  control  systems. 
Additionally,  not  all  of  the  ARVN  artillery  firing  information  is  being  made 
available  to  the  US  warning  system.  Various  solutions  to  this  probleB  are 
under  consideration,  but  it  appears  now  that  collocation  of  the  US  and  RVNAF 
warning  agencies  offers  the  most  advantageous  solution.  Several  alternative 
locations  for  the  camblned  facilities  are  under  study  with  the  goal  of  even¬ 
tually  tz*ansferring  the  entire  systea  to  the  Vietnamese.  Currently,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  respective  sector  headquarters  will  be  chosen  as  the  location 
for  the  majority  of  the  combined  facilities,  with  coverage  being  provided 

on  an  area  basis  to  both  US  and  VNAF  aviators. 

6.  (C)  Corps  Artillery  peuticipat«d  in  two  major  dx'-tillery  training  programs 
for  Vietnamese  forces.  In  cooperation  with  the  Commanding  Officer  of  I  Corps 
Artillery  and  the  I  Corps  Deputy  Commander  for  territorial  forces,  an  exten¬ 
sive  program  was  initiated  to  train  territorial  forces  in  procedures  for  re¬ 
questing  and  adjusting  artillery  fire.  Assistance  was  also  given  to  the 
artillery  units  in  the  1st  ARVN  Division  and  in  the  Quang  Da  Special  Zone  in 
the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  artillery  refresher  training  program  ordered 

by  J6S. 


a.  Territorial  Forces  Training  A  ream  of  officers  from  XXIV  Corps 
Artillery  and  I  Corps  Artille^  conducted  a  survey  during  the  period  16  -  20 
April  1970  to  determine  the  present  level  of  proficiency  of  Regional  Forces/ 
Popular  Forces  (RF/PF)  personnel  in  artillery  adjustment  procedures,  and  to 
ascirtain  the  desirability  of  conducting  training  in  this  subject.  The  team 
spoke  with  6VN  officials  and/or  US  advisors  in  all  five  provinces  and  eleven 
districts*,  all  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for  FO  training  for  RF/PF  personnel 
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and  •nthuslaatlcally  Indoraad  a  eoobinad  program  by  XXIV  Corps  Artillfc  -^  and 
I  Corps  ArtlUsry  to  conduct  such  training.  TWo  ssparats  training  programs 
wars  undertaken,  one  for  RF  and  one  for  PF  personnel.  The  goal  for  the  RF 
program  is  to  train  the  following  numbers  of  officers  from  the  various  RF 
comsand  exchelons: 

(1)  Sector  Headquarters  -  1 

(2)  Subsector  Headquarters  •  1 

(3)  Battalion  Headquarters  -  2 

(4)  Company  -  Group  headquarters  -  2 

(5)  Company  -  3 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  a  total  of  889  RF  officers  will  have  been 
trained  in  artillery  adjustment  procedures  in  NRl.  The  RF  training  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Americal  Division  as  a  part  of  the  RF/PF  Leadership  and 
Orientation  Course.  The  first  class  started  on  10  June  1970.  The  PF  train¬ 
ing  is  being  conducted  by  ARVN  artillerymen  at  12  sites  in  MRl  at  local  ARVN 
batteries.  Each  class  lasts  three  days  and  stresses  basic  essentials  and 
actual  firing.  The  PF  training  program  will  train  a  total  of  3138  PF  leaders 
in  artillery  adjustment  procedures.  The  PF  training  began  cn  IS  June  1970. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  PF  training  will  be  completed  in  about  eight  weeks. 

R<»f^«her  training  for  ARVN  artiUe^  D\irlng  March  1970,  two  officers 
from  the  kxlV  Corps  Artillery  staff  provided  xruUtime  assistance  in  the  in¬ 
structor  training  phase  of  a  refresher  training  program  in  the  1st  ARVN  Divi¬ 
sion.  Representatives  of  all  artillery  battalions  in  the  1st  ARVN  Division 
and  the  Quang  Da  Special  Zone  underwent  three  weeks  of  instruction  to  prepare 
then  to  conduct  training  in  their  own  organizations.  Separate  courses  were 
presented  in  fire  direction  procedures,  firing  battery  operations  and  main¬ 
tenance,  communications  and  vehicle  maintenance.  Upon  completion  of  the 
Instructor  training  phase  of  the  program,  a  mobile  training  team  was  formed 
in  each  battalion  to  conduct  training  at  firing  battery  positions.  An  officer 
and  an  NCO  were  provided  to  each  of  the  mobile  teams  by  US  units  located  in 
the  same  general  area  as  the  ARVN  battalion.  Visits  to  the  units  which  were 
made  during  and  after  the  training  indicated  that  the  program  was  very  success¬ 
ful. 


7.  (U)  Firing  Battery  InspecT ion  Team  In  February  1970,  the  primary  emphasis 

of  the  Corps  Artillery  tiring  Battery  Inspection  Team  (FIBIT)  was  placed  cn 
technical  assistance  tc  AR\^  artillery  units.  With  the  concurrence  and  full 
cooperation  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  I  Corps  Artillery,  firing  batteries  in 
the  1st  ARVN  Division,  Quang  Da  Special  Zone  and  the  2d  ARVN  Division  were 
evaluated  by  the  team.  Detailed  technical  checks  of  fire  direction  procedures, 
firing  battery  operations  and  maintenance,  and  safety  were  made  in  each  battery 
visited.  On-the-spot  critiques  were  given  during  and  at  the  end  of  each  visit, 
and  a  fcrmal  report  was  forwarded  to  I  Corps  Artillery.  Although  it  was  not 
possible  to  visit  all  of  the  ARVN  batteries  in  MRl,  good  coverage  of  the  1st 
ARVN  Division  and  the  Quang  Da  Special  Zone  was  obtained.  It  is  planned  that 
the  program  will  continue  indefinitely  with,  as  in  the  past,  the  sequence  of 
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th«  b«tt«rlM  Tlalttd  as  raquaatad  by  CO,  I  Corpa  Artillery. 

t.  (C)  Lofiatica  ^aiatanoa  Loglatica  aaaiatance  to  ARVN  Artillery  was 
to  a  large  extant  li«ito<l  to  technic^  aaaiatance  and  advice.  The  ARVN 
logiatica  CO— and  atructure  parallela  that  of  the  US  Amy  with  Logistics 
Cg— and  Headqtiartera  in  Saigon  and  aubordinate  logistics  coimnand  in  each 
of  the  Military  Regions.  The  advisor  structure  (US)  designed  to  assist  the 
logistics  elenents  ia  rasponsive  and  capable.  However,  it  is  limited  in 
the  number  of  technical  personnel  that  are  available.  US  artillery  units 
can  and  have  filled  this  void  by  liaison  with  US  technical  support  staffs 
and  arranging  for  visits  to  ARVN  units.  Logistics  assistance  was  primarily 
furnished  on  in  emergency  situations,  realizing  it  should  be  avoided  when 
possible  in  order  to  exercise  the  ARW  system.  US  advisors  must  Insist  on 
the  ARVN  making  their  systems  function.  Further,  when  emergency  assistance 
was  given  which  included  providing  spare  parts  by  US  units,  we  attempted  to 
Insure  that  ARVN  units  took  parallel  action  in  their  own  logistics  channels 
to  record  the  demand. 

9.  (C)  Territorial  Artillery  Although  no  territorial  artillery  platoons 
have  as  yet  been  deployed  in  MRl,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  has  monitored  the 
progress  of  planning  for  them.  ARVN  artillery  units  are  expected  to  provide 
the  bulk  of  training  and  other  assistance  required  by  the  platoons,  but 
so—  support  is  expected  to  be  required  of  US  units.  Particularly  important 
is  the  necessity  for  detailed  coordination  between  US,  ARVN,  and  territorial 
forces  for  fire  support  coordination  and  clearances  to  fire.  He  have  already 
initiated  preliminary  planning  for  a  system  to  achieve  this. 

10.  (C)  Outlook  for  GVN  Artillery  The  quality  of  ARVN  artillery  units  now 
in  HRl  is  generally  good  and  can  be  expected  to  improve  in  the  future.  The 
great  expansion  of  ARVN  artillery  which  has  been  taking  place  during  the 
past  year  has  caused  the  experienced  officers  to  be  spread  relatively  thinly. 
ARVN  artillery  officers  appear  to  be  as  competent  technically  as  a  similar 
sampling  of  US  artillery  officers  of  equivalent  rank.  Many  aspects  of  ARVN 
artillery  operations  are  excellent.  There  is  a  universal  enthusiasm  among 
officers  and  — n  to  furnish  the  maneuver  elements  with  the  best,  most  respon¬ 
sive  fire  support  possible.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  operator  maintenance, 
and  crew  training  is  good.  Firing  battery  areas  are  almost  always  neat  and 
well  organi—d,  with  ammunition  and  section  equipment  well  cared  for.  The 
most  serious  pz^lems  which  must  be  overcome  by  ARVN  artillery  relate  to 
accuracy  and  refinements  in  firing  techniques.  Generally,  ARVN  artillery 
units  shcvild  conduct  registrations  more  frequently.  The  use  of  meteorological 
Mssages  should  be  expanded,  as  little  use  is  currently  being  made  of  this 
technique  for  improving  accuracy  of  fires.  In  many  of  the  units,  insufficient 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  necessity  of  conducting  basic  periodic  tests 

of  artillery  weapons,  and  in  a  nuirber  of  batteries  the  frequency  of  laying 
or  checking  the  lay  is  signlfi  ^antly  lass  than  that  which  is  pxmscribed  for 
US  units.  So—  general  training  deficiencies  have  been  observed,  but  these 
are  not  difficult  for  the  units  to  correct.  Although  the  efficiency  of 
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th*  ARVN  units  In  ebsokinf  to  prsTsnt  orrors  In  firing  rariss  frost  unit  to 
unit,  tbsrs  is  s  gsnorsl  nosd  for  inproTsnsnts  in  tho  aros.  A  doubls-chsck 
syston  is  inportsnt  not  only  as  a  safsty  naasura,  but  also  as  a  quality-con¬ 
trol  tool  for  tha  eeanandor.  No  hasa  diseussod  thssa  prdblan  araas  with 
c  can  an  liars  and  adTisoro*  and  sons  prograss  has  boon  ra^sad.  Thara  is  no 
qoastion  that  tho  oparational  problans  can  ba  aolvad  with  littla  difficulty, 
duo  to  tha  hi^  ealibar  of  laadarahlp  in  tha  AKVN  artlUory  in  NRl.  Although 
■ora  difflcultiss  will  ba  ancountarad  in  tha  logistics  araas,  I  an  confidant 
thay  can  ba  satisfactorily  rasolwad. 
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CHAIIGE  IM  Mission  Am  LOCATION  OF  XXIV  CORPS 

1.  (C)  On  9  Kareh  1970,  XXIV  Corps  bocaa*  the  senior  US  headijuerters  in 
Military  Region  1,  succeeding  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (III  MAF). 

Just  prior  to  assui^>tion  of  the  expanded  mission  the  Corps  headquarters  and 
Corps  ArtiUexy  headquarters  displaced  from  Fhu  Bal  to  Da  Nang.  Ill  MAF, 
the  1st  Marine  DiYlslon,  and  the  Anerical  Division  were  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  XXIV  Corps  and  the  Corps  assumed  US  responsibility 
for  the  soLf'hera  MRl  (Quang  Men,  Quang  Tin  and  Quang  Ngai  Provinces).  The 
101st  Airborne  Division  (AM),  and  the  let  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division 
(MECH)  and  the  areas  of  operation  in  northern  MRl  remained  under  Corps 
control.  Although  non-dlvislonal  type  «^illery  units  were  present  in  the 
newly  acquired  areas,  they  were  attached  to  the  1st  Marine  Division  or 
rsBiained  assigned  to  the  Americal  Division.  The  decision  was  made  not  to 
request  the  immediate  attachment  of  these  units  to  Corps  Artillery,  as 
would  be  normal.  Action  to  modify  their  command  and  control  was  deferred, 
pending  the  reorganization  which  would  be  required  with  future  redeployments 
of  major  units  from  MRl. 

2.  (C)  Substantive  changes  were  made,  however,  with  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  Corps  Artillery.  Prior  to  the  change  in  mission,  two  8  inch/ 
175nm  battalions,  the  1st  Battalion,  83rd  Artillery  and  the  1st  Battalion, 

39th  Artillery,  had  been  attached  directly  to  Corps  Artillery.  The  108th 
Artillery  6r<mp  had  controlled  the  remaining  Corps  Artillery  assets.  At 
the  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  Corps  mission,  the  108th  Group  had  contz<ol 
of  the  following  units:  The  8th  Bn  4th  Artillery  and  the  2d  Battalion, 

94th  Ajptillery,  both  8  lnch/175nn  battalions;  Battery  F,  26th  Artillery,  a 
target  acquisition  battery;  and  the  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery,  an  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  air  defense  battalion.  The  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery  had 
attached  to  it  two  non-organic  batteries:  Battery  G,  29th  Artillery  (Search¬ 
light)  and  Battery  6,  6Sth  Artillery  (.50  Cal  Machine  Gun,  Quad).  ' 

a.  Changes  were  made  to  this  organizational  structure  upon  the  movement 
of  Corps  Artillery  headquarters  to  Da  Na.ng.  Since  all  four  heavy  artillery 
battalions  were  to  remain  in  Northern  Military  Region  1  (MRl),  (Quang  Trl 
and  Thua  Thien  Provinces),  these  units  were  attached  to  the  108th  Artillery 
Group.  The  remaining  Corps  Artillery  assets  (the  target  acquisition  battery, 
and  the  air  defense  automatic  weapons  battalion  with  its  attached  search¬ 
light  and  quad  .50  batteries)  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  Head- 
quaz*ters,  Corps  Artillery.  This  was  done  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  general  support  mission  of  assigned  to  these  units.  Although  the 
Corps  Artillery  did  not  gain  additional  subordinate  units  as  a  result  of  the 
expanded  XXIV  Corps  mission,  t)>e  activities  of  the  headquarters  as  an  element 
of  the  Corps  staff  were  increased  significantly.  As  the  Artillery  Officer 
for  the  Corps,  the  Corps  Artillety  Commander  was  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  artillery  matters  in  the  Corps  headquarters.  The  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  this  regard  were  accomplished  without  difficulty.  Prior  to  the  actual 
change  in  status  of  the  Corps,  the  Corps  Artillery  Commander  and  staff  made 
liaison  visits  to  the  artillery  elements  which  were  to  be  affected  by  the 
change.  These  early  contacts  facilitated  the  integration  of  the  activities 
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of  th«s*  artilloxy  coonands  into  th«  Corps.  Reports  were  rendered  pronptly 
and  correctly,  and  saooth  working  relationships  were  soon  developed. 

b.  To  aid  in  coordinating  matters  of  interest  to  artillerymen,  the 
liaison  which  was  establshed  before  the  expansion  of  the  Corps  was  continued. 
Frequent  visits  vv  Mde  by  Corps  Artillery  personnel  to  the  artillery  elements 
of  commands  subordinate  to  the  Corps.  A  regular  series  of  artillery  consumders' 
conferences  was  initiated.  Invited  to  attend  were  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
Artillery  and  Americal  Division  ArtiUexy  Coiasanders,  the  oosssanders  of  the 
11th  Marine  Regiment,  the  108th  Artillery  Group  and  of  separate  battalions,  as 
well  as  the  I  Corps  Artillery,  1st  ARVN  Division  Artillery  and  2nd  ARVN  Division 
Artillery  Cosswnders  and  the  oosmander  of  the  direct  support  artillery  battalion 
of  the  2d  ROK  Marine  Brigade.  Those  meetings  proved  extremely  valuable  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  exchange  of  information  of  interest  to  artillerymen,  for  overall  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  for  dissemination  of  the  XXIV  Corps  Comunder’s  concepts  concerning  the 
employment  of  artillery.  We  also  instituted  a  regular  aionthly  conference  of 
artillery  c. orations  officers.  The  operations  officers  of  the  US  cosisands  re¬ 
presented  at  the  conmanders  conferences  discussed  above  were  invited.  Mutual 
prt^lens  and  items  of  interest  were  discussed,  as  were  current  and  proposed 
progzams  involving  artillery  units  in  XXIV  Corps.  These  conferences  were 
extremely  valuable,  particularly  during  the  period  immediately  after  the  expansion 
of  the  Coz<pa.  They  are  being  continued  indefinitely. 

3.  (C)  Commmications . 

a.  Upon  relocation  of  Headquarters  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  to  Da  Nang  the 
primary  means  of  voice  communications  to  subordinate  units  was  established 
through  the  area  telephone  system.  This  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  except 
for  an  occasional  temporary  loss  of  communications  experienced  due  to  enemy 
action,  weather  conditions,  or  other  causes.  Maximum  effort  has  been  made  to 
meet  communications  requirements  by  utilization  of  existing  common  user 
facilities  of  the  area  ccmmunications  system.  Although  this  has  been  possible 
to  a  great  extent,  the  mission  of  Corps  Artillery  has  necessitated  some 
exceptions.  Due  to  the  heavy  reliance  on  communications  systems  in  controll¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  fires  and  in  gathering  and  destrlbutlng  intelligence 
information,  a  small  number  of  reliable,  high-priority,  sole  user  circuits 
have  been  required  to  provide  effective  artillery  support  to  maneuver  elements, 
rnese  circuits  are  under  continuous  review  and  evaluation  with  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  number  of  dedicated  circuits  to  a  minimum. 

b.  The  move  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  r«s\ilted  in  a  new  organizational 
structure  and  geographical  considerations.  Liaison  visits  between  oonnunlcations 
and  electronics  officers  of  artillery  units  with  the  Corps  and  the  Corps  Artillery 
ccmmunications  emd  electronics  officer  were  carried  out  and  resulted  in  a  smooth 
reconfiguation  of  eommunicatioiis  systems. 

(1)  Upon  relocation  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery,  the  Comraand/Fire  Radio 
Teletype,  Single  Sideband  Net  (CF  RATT  SSB  NET)  was  activated  from  Camp  Horn, 

Da  Nang.  This  secure  radio  teletype  net  linked  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  to  major 
subordinate  units  and  to  other  major  artillery  with  the  Corps  units  throughout 
MRl.  It  has  provided  the  requisite  means  for  passing  classified  narrative  in¬ 
telligence  summaries  and  situation  reports.  It  also  is  a  method  of  maintaining 
operator  proficiency  and  readiness,  and  serves  as  a  principal  back-up  to  fixed 
communication  systems  supporting  XXIV  Corps  Artillery. 
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(2)  During  th«  nonth  of  M«rdi  1970  tho  Wldoband  AUTOSEVOCON  tominal 
wu  •stabUohod  «t  Hondquartoro  XXIV  Corpo  Artlllory.  This  tomlnal  was  homsd 
off  SECORD  71  Da  Nang,  whldh  is  aalntalnod  by  Air  Foroo  units.  Ths  uss  of  ths 
AUTOSEVOCON  aqulpsMnt,  although  not  Idoal  in  parfomanes,  has  providsd  to  ths 
Corps  ArtiUsry  haadquartsrs  a  ssours  iMans  of  voles  oosaunioations  to  othsr 
Cor^  units  and  to  Corps  ArtiUsxy  subordinats  units.  0ns  of  ths  main  ptirposss 
of  this  tsralnal  has  bssn  to  fUmish  ssours  volos  oowunications  to  ths  lOlth 
ArtiUsry  Group,  «disrs  ths  looatlon  of  this  unit,  in  oloss  proxinity  to  ths 
DNZ,  frsqusntly  involvss  ooanunioations  of  a  ssnsitivs  naturs. 

(3)  A  ssours  XXIV  Corps  Artlllsxy  OonsMnd/Pirs  Not  (FM)  was  sstablishsd 
to  provids  ssours  volos  ootssmioatlons  to  subordinats  units  and  to  othsr  artil» 
Isry  with  ths  Corps.  Of  priaary  in^ortanos  is  that  this  nst  has  providsd  a  baok> 
up  to  ths  AUTOSEVOCON  tsxvlnal  and  has  bssn  ths  priaary  asans  of  ssours  volos  to 
ths  aajority  of  ths  units  that  do  not  havs  asosss  to  AUTOSEVOCON  faoilltiss. 

(4)  Hesssngar  Ssrvios  to  XXIV  Corps  ArtiUsry  units  has  bssn  through 
utiUzation  of  ths  XXIV  Corps  daily  air  oourisr  whioh  was  sstablishsd  upon  aovs- 
Bont  to  Da  Nang. 

(5)  HUB,  XXIV  Corps  ArtiUsry,  during  ths  aonth  of  Maroh  1970,  assuasd 
tho  aisslon  of  providing  dlrset  ooaaunioations  support  to  XXIV  Corps  Hsadquartsrs , 
Caup  Horn  Baas  Dsfsnas.  At  that  tlas  a  oabls  projsot  was  dsvslopsd  and  ths  unit 
wirs  ooaaimioatlona  psrsonnsl  installsd  this  aystsn  on  ths  Caap  Rom  psriastor 

to  aU  guard  towsro,  ooonsoting  than  to  ths  ssourity  oontrol  dssk  switchboard. 
Sinos  satabUshod,  this  systsa  has  providsd  a  hlgjily  rsllabla  asthod  of  tslaphons 
ooaaiBileations  to  ths  ssourity  guards  and  ooaaanieatlons  to  ssotor  oontrol  points 
for  quick  rsaotion  during  hostils  attack. 
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OPERATIONS 


1.  (C)  XXIV  Corps  Artillsry  arganisation  for  coabat  and  taotieal  missions. 

a.  lbs  organization  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillsry  as  of  31  August  1970  vas  as 
shown  on  tbs  chart  at  ^psndix  1.  All  heavy  artillery  units  attached  to 
Corps  Artillery  were  located  in  northern  Military  Region  1  (Quang  l^i  and 
Ibua  Thien  Provinces )»  and  were  attached  to  the  108th  Artillery  Group. 

Two  of  the  battalions,  the  8th  Battalion,  4th  Artillery  and  the  2d  Battalion, 
94th  Az*tlllery,  were  a  part  of  the  Group  prior  to  the  change  in  Corps  loca¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  two,  the  1st  Battalion,  39th  Artillery  and  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  83d  Artillery,  had  previously  been  attached  directly  to  Corps  Artil¬ 
lery.  At  about  the  same  time  the  two  additional  heavy  battalions  were  placed 
under  control  of  the  108th  Artillery  Group,  other  units  were  taken  from  the 
group  and  attached  directly  to  Corps  Artillery.  These  were  the  Ist  Battalion, 
44th  Artillery  (Air  Defense  Automatic  Weapons)  with  Battery  G,  29th  Az^iUery 
(Searchlight)  and  Battery  G,  65th  Artillery  (Quad  .50  Machine  Guns)  attached; 
and  Battery  F,  26th  Artillery  (Target  Acquisition). 

b.  Tactical  missions  assigned  to  the  Corps  Artillery  units  are  as  follovrs: 

(1)  108th  Artillery  Group:  General  Support,  Reinforcing  the  1st  ARVN 
Division  Artillery,  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  Artillery,  and  the  5th  Bat¬ 
talion,  4th  Artillery.  (The  Sth  Battalion,  4th  .Artillery  is  the  direct  sup¬ 
port  battalion  assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (Hech)  ). 

(a)  Sth  Battalion,  4th  Artillery:  General  Support,  Reinforcing  the  Sth 
Battalion,  4th  Artillery. 

(b)  1st  Battalion,  33th  Artillery:  General  Support,  Relnfoz*cing  the 
1st  ARVN  Division  Artillery. 

(c)  1st  Battalion,  83d  Artillery:  General  Support,  Reinforcing  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Anbl). 

(d)  2d  Battalion,  94th  Artillery:  General  Support,  Reinforcing  the  1st 
ARVN  Division  Artillery. 

(2)  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery:  General  Support. 

(a)  Battery  G,  29th  Artillery:  General  Support. 

(b)  Battery  G,  65th  Artillery:  General  Support. 

(c)  Battery  F,  26th  Artillery:  General  Support. 

2.  (C)  Distribution  of  175inni  guns  and  8  inch  howitzers  in  XXIV  Corps  Artillery. 

a.  The  configttratlon  cf  heavy  artillery  battalions  and  batteries  with 
I'espect  to  the  number  of  assigned  weapons  which  are  8  inch  howitzers  and  175mm 
guns  is  flexible.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  procedure  to  retube  the  basic 
chassis,  and  weapons  can  be  converted  as  dictated  by  the  tactical  situation. 
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How«v«r,  it  is  psz^ieulsrly  important  to  ooardlnste  such  changes  with  8up<- 
pox^  agsneiss  bScauss  of  thslr  offset  on  aanunltlon  sxpsndlturss  and  the  re¬ 
supply  of  175bb  gun  tubas.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tube  distribution  has 
resained  relatiTsly  constant.  Currently,  all  heavy  battalions  in  Corps  Ar¬ 
tillery  are  eosiposite;  that  is,  each  of  then  have  both  17Sm  guns  emd  8  inch 
hosltsers.  Firing  batteries  are  organized  both  as  dual  caliber  and  single 
caliber  units.  Currently,  the  distribution  of  calibers  in  Corps  Artillery 
is  as  follows: 

8  inch  howitser  batteries:  5  each  (20-8  inch  how) 

175an  gun  batteries:  3  each  (12-17Sinm  guns) 

Con^osite  batteries  (2-8  inch  how  and  2-175inm  guns):  4  each  (8-8  inch 
howitzers,  8-175sb  guns) 

b.  The  selection  of  caliber  is  baaed  cn  the  tactical  sitxiation  and  the 
availability  of  heavy  artillery  units  in  a  given  area.  Although  the  problems 
associated  with  a  oosiposite  battery  are  not  particularly  serious,  units  are 
noraally  organized  as  single  caliber  batteries  if  the  mission  can  be  performed 
as  well  in  this  conflguatlon.  This  is  usually  possible  if  sufficient  numbers 
of  weapons  are  positioned  in  the  general  area  to  provide  coverage  of  the  area 
by  both  175mni  gun  and  8  inch  howitzers.  This  is  the  case  when  the  level  of 
enasqr  activity  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  positioning  of  sufficient  assets  to 
obtain  this  coverage,  and  when  an  adequate  number  of  positions  are  available. 
Vhen  only  one  battery  is  positioned  to  support  an  area,  this  battery  will 
usually  be  cosmos  ite.  Advantages  of  equipping  heavy  artillery  batteries  with 
a  single  caliber  are:  a  less  complicated  gunnery  problem,  easier  amsiunition 
sanagement,  and  a  capability  to  deliver  a  greater  volume  of  fire  on  targets 
which  can  be  attacked  by  only  one  caliber.  These  advantages  are  outweighed, 
however,  idien  the  positioning  of  only  a  single  caliber  would  cause  a  lack  of 
needed  8  inch  or  17Snsi  coverage  in  a  given  area. 

c.  The  America!  Division  uses  generally  the  seune  concepts  of  employment  of 
heavy  artillery  as  that  discussed  above.  The  three  batteries  of  the  heavy 
artillery  battalion  attached  to  the  Division  are  all  organized  as  composite 
batteries,  and  are  positioned  in  westward  locations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fire  e4q>abilities  of  the  17Smm  guns.  The  8  inch  howitzer  battery  of  the  com- 
pobits  ISSsm/S  inch  battalion  are  positioned  by  platoon  to  support  operations 
nearer  the  coast. 


d.  The  1st  Karine  Division  has  the  equivalent  of  two  heavy  artillezy 
battalions  (two  6-gun  175inm  batteries,  and  two  6-howitzer  8  inch  batteries). 
The  distribution  of  tubes  in  these  units  remains  constant;  flexibility  is 
achieved  by  extensive  employment  by  platoon. 


3.  (C)  Management  of  Heavy  Artillery  Aasninition. 


a.  The  period  saw  a  substantial  increase  in  heavy  artillery  ammunition 
expenditures  in  Military  Region  1.  This  was  the  result  of  significantly  in- 
creaseu  enemy  activity,  particularly  in  the  northern  two  provinces.  Most  of 
the  heavy  artillery  weapons  were  positioned  to  be  capable  of  firing  deep  into 
areas  where  the  only  significant  ground  forces  were  those  of  the  enemy.  Heavy 
artillery  was  used  to  prevent  uninterruj^ted  enemy  activity  in  these  areas,  and 
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to  attack  logistics  installations,  biTouac  areas,  and  dafensivs  positions. 
Fires  for  this  purpose  were  delivered  from  heavy  artillery  units  positioned 
at  the  western  most  occupied  fire  bases.  In  the  northern  two  provinces , 
the  range  cq>abillty  of  heavy  artillery  was  periodically  extended  by  the 
movement  of  the  heavy  artillery  tmits  to  the  west  of  normally  occupied  bases. 
These  "artillery  raids"  were  designed  to  strike  enemy-held  areas  which  were 
normally  insiune  from  artillery  attack.  The  objectives  of  the  fires  were  the 
same  as  those  regularly  delivered  fx^  permanent  fire  support  bases.  Of 
course,  the  heavy  artillery  units  were  simultaneously  engaged  in  their  normal 
role  of  reinforcing  the  fires  of  other  units,  and  in  supporting  specific  oper¬ 
ations  . 


b.  During  the  period  from  Neu'ch  to  June,  XXIV  Corps  Army  Artillery  ex¬ 
penditures  increased  from  200  thousand  to  486  thousand  rounds  per  month.  By 
mid-May  the  expenditure  rate  greatly  exceeded  the  theater  sustaining  rate, 
and  on  11  June  it  became  necessary  for  USARV  to  allocate  artillery  ammunition 
throughout  Vietnam.  Since  allied  forces  were  initiating  operations  in  west¬ 
ern  MRl  curing  this  period  and  with  further  increases  in  enemy  ground  attacks 
and  attacks  by  fire  it  was  recommended  that  heavy  artillery  ammunition  in 
particular  not  be  allocated.  This  allocation  was  continued  due  to  the  ct'i- 
tically  low  stockage  level  of  heavy  artillery  ammunition  and  Increased  bud¬ 
get  constraints.  As  a  result  of  this  reduction  in  artillery  annunition  avail¬ 
able,  it  became  necessary  to  review  the  policies  governing  the  utilization 

of  supporting  fires.  XXIV  Corps  directed  its  units  to  ensure  that  only  valid 
targets  be  engaged  by  the  propar  type  and  amount  of  fire  support  which  provides 
the  desired  effects.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  traditional  role  of  heavy 
artillery  as  used  against  targets  beyond  the  range  capability  of  light  and 
■ediun  artillery  and  against  hard  targets  requiring  highly  accurate  and  de¬ 
structive  fire.  Fleeting  targets  and  other  missions  requiring  rapid  reac¬ 
tion  were  directed  to  be  engaged  by  light  and  medium  az^tiUery.  Artillery 
commanders  and  other  fire  support  elements  at  all  levels  were  enjoined  to 
determine  the  roost  efflcientf  way  to  manage  the  application  of  fire  power  and 
to  employ  the  best  fire  support  means  in  an  engagement. 

c.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the  management  of  artillery  expenditures 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  anmunition  consumption.  Ammunition  ex¬ 
penditures  for  July  dropped  to  283  thousand  and  August’s  expenditures  were 
234  thousand.  Heavy  artlll'>ry  expenditures  have  decreased  at  an  even  great¬ 
er  rate  and  are  remaining  consistently  below  the  allocation.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  heavy  artillery  expenditures  is  based  on  the  fact  that  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  will  no  longer  be  the  primary  means  of  attacking  enemy  supplies  and 
facilities  in  the  western  areas.  However,  as  US  troop  redeployments  con¬ 
tinue,  the  requirements  for  heavy  artillery  support  by  ARVN  forces  will  in¬ 
crease  as  will  the  need  for  heavy  artillery  fires  In  the  western  AO  when 
friendly  units  are  again  no  longer  able  to  operate  in  these  areas. 

d.  Expenditures  on  interdiction  targets  have  been  eliminated;  however, 
USARV  has  directed  that  acquired  targets  be  carefully  evaluated  to  ensure 
that  the  high  percentage  of  ammunition  expended  in  this  category  is  justified. 
I08th  Artillery  Group  has  been  directed  to  challenge  all  acquired  targets 

to  ensure  that  only  valid  and  timely  targets  are  engaged. 
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«.  At  th«  request  of  Headquarters,  USARV,  a  SHSonth  forecast  of  annuni- 
tioD  expenditures  is  now  being  prepared  Monthly.  Headquarters,  XXIV  Corps 
had  already  instituted  a  requirenent  for  forecasts  fs>oo  subordinate  units 
in  an  attempt  to  extab lish  an  improved  asmunition  management  system. 

f .  Ammunition  is  accounted  for  chiefly  through  the  data  received  in  the 
daily  artillery  situation  report  submitted  by  all  artillery  units  in  MRl. 

This  report  fhmished  information  on  expenditures  according  to  caliber,  target 
type,  and  area  of  operation.  This  infbimatlon  is  presented  weekly  at  the 
Corps  Artillery  briefing  and  monthly  to  the  XXIV  Corps  Commander.  A  monthly 
report  on  tl.*  expenditures  of  US  Army  Artillery  units  is  sent  to  USARV.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  a  detailed  monthly  compilation  is  dispatched  to  XXIV  Corps  Head¬ 
quarters  and  all  majer  xmits  in  MRl. 

4.  (C)  Employment  of  Air  Defense  Automatic  Weapons. 

a.  Air  Defense  Automatic  Weapons  in  the  Military  Region  1  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  support  mission.  These  weapons  are  deployed  solely  in  the  ground  sup¬ 
port  role;  however,  they  do  maintain  a  limited  air  defense  capability. 

b.  The  1st  Battalion  (AW),  44th  Artillery  is  the  only  Air  Defense  Bat¬ 

talion  in  XXIV  Corps.  It  has  been  deployed  principally  in  the  north,  from 
strong  points  along  the  DMZ  southward  to  Hill  55  in  central  MRl  with  one 
battery  recently  deployed  in  the  Americal  Division  area  of  operation.  The 
battalion  consists  of  batteries,  each  with  J6-M42A1  self-propelled  twin 
40nm  automatic  guns  (i,.  •  i).  Battery  A  is  depleted  chiefly  along  the 

DMZ;  Battery  B  was  redi  'd  to  Quang  Ham  Province  in  support  of  Marine 
and  GVN  forces  by  5  September;  and  Battery  C  was  deployed  on  20  July  to 
suitable  fire  bases  and  base  camps  generally  in  support  of  GVN  foroes  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Americal  Division  area  of  operations.  Battery  D  is  deployed 
west  and  south  of  Phu  Bal.  G  Battery,  65th  Artillery  (Quad  .50  Machine 
Gun)  attached  to  the  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery  consists  of  24-M55  Quad 
.50's.  It  is  deployed  throughout  northern  MRl  in  two  modes:  Vehicular  mount¬ 
ed  on  5-ton  trucks  or  on  ground  mounts  for  airmobile  operations.  Separate 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery  is  Battery  G,  5Sth  Artillery  which 

is  another  Quad  .50  Battei?y  attached  to  the  Americal  Division  and  deployed 
in  a  similar  manner  throughout  that  Division's  area  of  operations. 

c.  Generally,  the  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery  is  deployed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  priorities  ^ 

(1)  Fire  Bases  containing  heavy  and  medium  artillery, 

(2)  Stro.ig  Points  along  the  DMZ. 

(3)  Key  terrain  along  major  routes  of  communications. 

(4)  Base  camps  with  divisional  or  brigade  headquarters. 

d.  Elements  of  the  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery  have  filled  a  variety 
of  roles.  Primarily  they  have  been  utilized  for  perimeter  defense,  supply¬ 
ing  a  high  volume  of  protective  fires  directed  at  acquired,  confirmed  and 
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counterbattary  targets.  At  larger  base  camps,  automatic  Hcapons  are  positioned 
concurrently  on  the  perimeter  and  at  a  central  location  as  a  ready  reaction 
force.  Both  the  direct  and  Indirect  fire  capabilities  have  been  utilized. 

During  ground  attacks  these  weapons  have  proven  invaluable  In  preventing  the 
penetration  of  defensive  perimeters.  Several  new  concepts  were  developed 
and  found  quite  successful.  They  involved  such  target  detection  and  acquisition 
devices  as  the  searchlight,  night  observation  device,  integrated  observation 
system,  and  sensors,  coordinated  with  dusters  and  Quad  .SO's.  Automatic 
weapons  have  also  been  employed  on  offensive  operations  In  support  of  infantry, 
and  on  artillery  raids  to  provide  security  and  short  range  high  explosive 
fire.  Mine  sweep  security  and  convoy  escort  duties  are  also  performed  on  a 
regular  basis. 

5.  (C)  Employment  of  Seeu»chllghts . 

a.  Battery  G,  29th  Artillery  is  the  only  searchlight  battery  in  XXIV 
Corps.  Its  assets  are  divided  into  3  platoons  which  are  located  In  MRl. 

Control  of  the  separate  platoons  la  decentralized  as  much  as  possible  to  a- 
chieve  maxlnnim  flexibility  in  employment.  The  battery  consists  of  36  search¬ 
lights  . 

b.  The  23  Inch  Xenon  searchlight  provides  battlefield  Illumination 
primarily  for  ground  forces  located  In  static  positions.  These  lights  are 
mounted  in  towers,  on  1/4  ton  trucks,  or  on  CONEX  containers  as  a  part  of 
SCAMS  (self-contained  airmc^lU  searchlight).  SCAMS,  a  rapidly  deployable 
unit  containing  a  searchlight,  a  generator,  and  all  necessary  field  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  crew.  Is  a  recent  innovation  in  XXIV  Corps. 

c.  The  searchlight  can  provide  a  variety  of  functions: 

(1)  Visible  light  is  used  along  the  perimeters  to  aid  surveillance  and 
to  counter  possible  enemy  probes. 

(2)  Infra-red  light  is  used  to  detect  enemy  movement.  Increasing  the 
capability  of  night  observation  devices  by  scanning  the  perimeter  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  white  light.  VIhen  this  method  Is  used  the  enemy  Is  not 
aware  that  he  has  been  detected. 

(3)  Both  Infra-red  and  white  light  are  used  to  investigate  reports  of 
enemy  movement. 

(4)  White  light  Is  used  to  mark  enemy  positions  for  engagement  with 
direct  fire  weapons. 

6.  (C)  Friendly  Fire  Incd-dents. 

a.  Headquarters,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  reviews  and  recommends  action  to 
CG,  XXIV  Corps  cn  all  mortar,  artillery  and  AFA  accidents  and  Incidents  in¬ 
vestigated  under  provisions  of  USaRV  Reg  525-7  which  occur  In  MRl.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  non-army  Incidents  are  monitored  in  order  to  provide  a  broader  basis 
for  analysis  of  problem  areas  and  tx-ends. 
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b.  An  upsurg*  of  incidents  occurred  during  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
~970.  An  analysis  of  the  reasons  revealed  that  the  prominent  cause  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  Bortar  Incidents  was  carelessness,  not  a  lack  of  training.  Command 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  care  In  all  phases  of  gunnery,  and  when 
necessary,  acre  stringent  control  and  supervision  was  exercised.  In  a  few 
Instances,  where  warranted,  stricter  disciplinary  actions  were  taken.  A 
large  num^r  of  the  accidents  were  a  result  of  inadvertent  entry  of  civilians 
or  friendly  units  into  cleared  areas.  Although  this  sort  of  accident  is  fre¬ 
quently  unavoidable,  a  degree  of  prevention  was  assured  through  strict  observemce 
of  the  policy  of  withholding  clearances  for  unobserved  missions  within  1000 
meters  of  friendly  locati<»a.  Accidents  Involving  Aerial  Field  Artillery  (AFA) 
generally  occurred  during  close  support  missions  In  which  friendly  units  re¬ 
ceived  casualties  from  rockets  which  impacted  In  close  proximity  to  their  po¬ 
sitions.  The  ground  coMsanders  In  each  case  felt  that  the  firepower  received 
was  worth  the  added  risks  Involved.  The  most  frequent  errors  encountered  In¬ 
volved  friendly  positions  not  being  adequately  marked.  Ground  commanders 

have  been  advised  of  the  added  precautions  necesseupy  in  employing  AFA. 

c.  The  command  actions  which  were  taken  appear  to  have  been  effective; 

a  significant  decrease  In  artillery  incidents  hu  been  observed  during  recent 
months. 
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HEAVY  ARTILLERY  RAIDS 


• 

1.  (U)  GENERAL.  Heavy  Artillery  Raids  were  found  to  be  a  nost  effective  means 
of  eaploylnf  heavy  artillery  units  to  engage  targets  normally  not  within  artillery 
range  of  fire  support  bases.  Hie  raids  in  which  Corps  Artillery  units  participated 
varied  in  duration  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The  raiding  force  varied 

in  size  from  one  or  two  weapons  to  a  multi-battery  force  in  combination  with 
Aerial  Field  Artillery  and  Tactical  Air.  (A  listing  of  the  heavy  artillery  raids 
which  were  conducted  is  given  in  Appendix  1.)  Much  of  the  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  required  for  the  successful  execution  of  an  artillery  raid  is  standard 
artillery  practice,  and  is  well  documented  in  doctrinal  publications.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  information  is  intended  to  stqiplement  published  doctrine  with  the  lessons 
learned  from  actual  operations  by  Corps  Artillery  units. 

2.  (U)  PLANNING. 

a  Since  many  of  the  targets  which  lend  themselves  to  attack  during  an 
artillery  raid  may  be  relatively  fleeting  in  nature,  the  reaction  time  for  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  raid  must  be  as  short  as  possible.  Standing  operating  procedures  wliich 
are  flexible  enough  for  application  to  raids  of  varying  types  and  durations  should 
be  developed,  and  detailed  checklists  should  be  prepared. 

b.  When  notification  of  an  impending  raid  is  received,  detailed  planning 
must  begin  imaediately.  A  written  operations  plan  or  order  should  be  prepared, 
and  external  support  requirements  must  be  identified.  The  resources  to  satisfy 
these  requirements  should  be  requested  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  units  pro¬ 
viding  the  siqiport  are  tasked,  their  representatives  should  participate  in  the 
remainder  of  the  detailed  planning.  In  an  instance  where  a  combined  US  and  ARVN 
force  is  involved,  mutual  participation  throughout  the  planning  stage  is  part- 
icotary  desirable. 

S.  (U)  OOWAWD  AND  CONTROL.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  raiding  force  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  force  involved  as  well  as  the  tactical  situation 
in  the  area  where  the  raid  occurs.  For  raids  involving  one  battery  or  less. 


existing  conmand  relationships  will  usually  be  adequate.  Although  supporting 
forces  will  not  nornally  be  under  the  coactand  of  the  artillery  coimaander,  close 
coordination  during  the  planning  and  execution  phases  of  the  operation  can  al¬ 
leviate  Bost  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  lack  of  unity  of  command.  For 
multi-battery  raids,  the  formation  of  a  task  force  is  the  preferred  method  of 
command  and  control,  particularly  when  participating  units  are  from  different 
battalions.  In  instances  where  this  is  not  feasible  centralized  operational 
control  is  essential,  and  must  be  clearly  agreed  to  by  all  parties  concerned. 

4.  (U)  FIRE  PI.^\'ING  Targets  for  heavy  artillery  raids  by  Corps  units  will 
aomally  be  provided  by  Corps  Artillery  Headquarters,  with  participation  by  the 
division  or  brigade  in  whose  sectors  the  fires  are  to  be  placed.  When  scheduling 
the  fires  of  heavy  artillery,  consideration  should  be  given  to  traverse  limits 
in  order  to  preclude  unnecessary  re-laying.  One  method  which  has  proved  succes¬ 
sful  in  coping  with  this  problem  is  the  scheduling  of  targets  in  blocks,  with  all 
the  targets  ir  a  ^'iven  block  falling  within  limits  of  a  single  azimuth  of  lay. 

For  purposes  of  surprise,  the  sequence  of  firing  within  the  blocks  may  be  varied 
as  desired,  and  an  entire  block  or  any  part  of  it  nay  be  engaged  more  than  once. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  sufficient  time  bo  allowed  for  laying  the  battery 
between  firings  on  blocks  of  targets  which  cannot  be  engaged  from  the  same  azimuth 
of  lay. 

5.  (U)  C^gfllNI  CAT  IONS .  Depending  upon  the  duration  and  scope  of  the  raid,  vary¬ 
ing  additional  communications  requirements  will  be  encountered.  If  the  raiding 
artillery  element  consists  of  only  a  portion  of  a  battery,  with  a  small  security 
force  and  some  aerial  support,  the  communications  needs  might  well  be  met  from  or¬ 
ganic  resources  of  frequencies  and  equipment.  If,  however,  a  multi-battery  force 
is  deployed  over  a  period  of  several  days  into  an  area  not  nomalty  occupied  by 
friendly  elements,  the  additional  communications  needs  may  become  extensive.  In 
one  operation  the  following  nets  were  used  with  success; 

a.  Task  Force  Command  Net 

b.  Fire  direction  net 

c.  Grid  clearance  and  fire  coordination  net 

d.  Air  control  net 

e.  Air  warning  net 

f.  Air  Cavalry  control  net 

g.  Base  defense  net 

h.  Convoy  and  movement  control  net 

i.  Task  force  secure  net 
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6 .  (U)  FIRE  SUPPORT  COORDINATION.  The  Fire  Support  Coordination  Center  (FSCC) 

is  an  integral  part  of  any  successful  artillery  raid.  By  working  closely  with  the 
forward  Fire  Direction  Center  at  raid  locations,  it  insures  that  the  proper 
aaount  of  fire  is  placed  on  the  correct  target. at  the  right  time.  In  addition,  the 
FSCC  disseainates  warnings  and  other  fire  support  coordination  measures  that  affect 
friendly  aircraft,  troop,  and  installation  safety  during  the  execution  phase  of 
ertillery  raids.  In  artillery  raids  calling  for  preplanned  target*  only,  pre¬ 
clearance  can  normal ly  be  gained  from  the  appropriate  area  of  operation  fire  sup¬ 
port  coordination  agency,  thus  making  the  forward  FSCC  optional.  When  planning 
en  artillery  operation  that  calls  for  a  large  target  list  and/or  visual  recon¬ 
naissance  for  targets  of  opportunity,  past  experience  has  shown  that  the  forward 
FSCC  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  faciliate  and  expedite  the  raid  artillery  fires. 
With  the  FSCC  consisting  of  a*'  air  warning  control  element,  air-ground  control 
element,  aerial  field  artiile.y  liaison,  liaison  from  AO  of  operation,  ARVN  liaison 
assistant  S-3  from  the  participating  artillery  battalion,  and  a  net  control  station, 
its  contribution  to  artillery  raids  located  in  remote  areas  has  proven  invaluable. 
One  of  the  key  members  of  this  team  is  the  liaison  officer  from  the  area  of 
operation.  His  awareness  of  existing  locations  and  ability  to  grant  on  the  spot 
clearance  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

7.  (U)  FIRE  DIRECTION.  The  organization  for  providing  firing  data  to  the  raid¬ 
ing  artillery  units  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  raids.  If  the  raid  is 
to  be  conducted  by  only  a  portion  of  a  battery,  the  fire  direction  capability- 
might  well  be  provided  by  the  battery  (-)  at  its  normal  location.  In  this  case, 
t!ie  battery  FSC  produces  firing  data  in  the  norma’  manner  and  makes  the  routine 
data  check  with  the  battalion  FSC.  Fire  commands  are  relayed  by  radio  to  the 
executive  officer's  post  established  at  the  raid  firing  position.  Although 

this  method  is  suitable  for  small  raids,  the  radio  traffic  necessary  to  sustain 
such  an  operation  over  more  than  a  few  hours  would  normally  be  unacceptable  for 
larger  operations.  When  the  raiding  force  is  the  size  of  one  or  more  firing  batter¬ 
ies,  a  separate  FSC  for  each  battery  at  the  raid  location  is  necessary.  If  more 
than  one  battery  is  involved  in  a  raid,  the  participating  units  may  well  be  from 
different  battalions.  Mien  thi.s  is  the  case,  consideration  should  be  givin  to  the 
establishment  of  a  raid  FnC  under  the  control  of  a  staff  officer  of  one  of  the 
battalions.  The  alternative  cf  using  one  of  the  battalion  FSC's  to  check  the 
firing  data  of  all  participating  units  is  of  course  feasible  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  particularly  if  Jie  normal  volume  of  fire  of  the  parent  battalion 
(-)  is  relatively  small.  In  any  event,  it  is  mandatory  that  fire  direction 
personnel  be  given  extensive  training  in  the  peculiarities  of  any  participating 
weapons  systems  with  which  they  have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience. 

8.  (U)  MAIHTENANf.E .  The  requirement  for  maintenance  support  for  the  raiding 
force  shoulci  tje  carefully  c.xamined  as  far  in  advance  of  the  raid  as  po5si’'ie  Con¬ 
sideration,  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  raid  usually  involves  a  much  higher 
rate  of  fire  than  most  Corps  Artillery  units  regularly  experience.  Tlierefore, 

the  time  interval  between  equipment  failures  will  probably  be  shortened  consider¬ 
ably.  Spare  parts  should  be  taken  to  the  raid  firing  position,  along  with  quali¬ 
fied  maintenance  personnel  conta..t  team  from  the  supporting  maintenance  unit 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  past,  and  should  be  obtained  if  at  all 
possible  Tubes  of  ITSmin  guns  taken  on  the  raid  should  have  most  if  not  all  their 
tube  life  remaining.  If  one  or  more  guns  become  nonoperational  during  the  raid,  a 
1  arger  number  of  rounds  than  expected  might  be  fired  through  the  tubes  that 
remain  operational  If  the  raid  is  to  be  more  than  a  few  hours  in  duration,  one 
or  more  replacement  tubes  should  be  positioned  with  the  firing  elements,  or  in 
a  location  from  which  they  can  promptly  be  delivered  to  the  firing  position. 
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Recovery  vehicles  Mist  ecconpany  the  units  during  road  aarches,  and  should 
renain  in  the  position  during  firing  to  provide  an  on-site  lifting  capability 
and  a  towing  capability  for  vehicles  which  becone  non-operational  and  are  to  be 
evacuated  before  the  teraination  of  the  raid.  , 
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APPENDIX  1  Listing  of  Raids 


The  heavy  artillory  raids  by  Corps  Artillery  units  are  listed  below. 


UNIT 

TUBES 

PROM 

TO 

INCLUSIVE  DATES 

B/5/175  U»fC 

4/175SP 

CP  Carroll 

Elliott 

27  Dec  69  -  29  Dec  69 

B/S4th  ARVN 

4/155T 

Cp  Carroll 

B/2-94 

2/175SP 

2/8"SP 

Gia  Le 

Anne 

6  Jan  70  -  11  Jan  70 

A/6-33 

3/105T 

A-4 

Elliott 

14  Jan  70  -  16  Jan  70 

B/5/175  USMC 

6/17SSP 

CP  Carroll 

A/1-83 

2/17SSP 

Nancy 

Anne 

15  Jan  70  -  19  Jan  70 

C/2-94 

2/175SP 

Nancy 

A/6-33 

3/lOST 

A-4 

Ca  Lu 

16  Jan  70  -  25  Jan 

B/5/175  USMC 

6/175SP 

CP  Carroll 

A/2-94 

2/8’'SP 

Sally 

Skn  SN  of 

21  Jan  70  -  25  Jan  70 

2/175SP 

Nancy 

A/1-39 

2/lSSSP 

Evans 

A/1-39 

2/1S5SP 

Evans 

SW  Jack 

28  Jan  70  -  31  Jan  70 

B/1-83 

2/17SSP 

Sally 

C/1-83 

2/17SSP 

Sally 

B/1/175  USMC 

4/175SP 

CP  Carroll 

Ca  Lu 

28  Jan  70  -  31  Jan  70 

C/6-33 

2/105T 

Fuller 

A/8-4 

2/8" 

2/175SP 

CP  Carroll 

Elliott 

25  Feb  70  -  26  Feb  70 

B/S-4 

2/175SP 

C-2 

B/1-83 

2/175SP 

Birmingham 

2  km  west  of9  Feb  70-11  Feb  70 

C/1-83 

2/175SP 

Sally 

Jack 

A/2-94 

2/I75SP 

Sharon 

Anne 

12  Feb  70  -  14  Feb  70 

C/2-94 

2/175SP 

"Nancy 

B/1-83 

2/3" 

Bizmingham 

Vehgel 

7  Mar  70-9  Mar  70 

B/1-83 

3/8" 

Vehgel 

Blade 

28  Jun  70  -  28  Jun  70 

C/1-83 

1/8" 
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NAVAL  CUMFIRE 

1.  (C)  Since  Noveaber  1969,  naval  gunfire  has  averaged  10,000  rounds  per 

month  in  siq>port  of  Allied  Forces  in  Military  Region  1.  On  15  April  1970, 
naval  gunfire  ship  monthly  availability  was  reduced  from  60  to  40  ship  days.  At 
least  one  ship  was  in  MR  1  for  the  month,  with  an  additional  ship  for  10  days 
during  the  month.  The  First  Air  NavSl  Gunfire  Liaison  Company  (ANGLICO) 
recognized  the  enemy  threat  in  MR  1  and  gave  this  area  priority  on  ships  with 
heavy  ainament.  The  longer  range  of  the  5'7S4  permitted  engagement  of  targets 
that  were  not  accessible  by  other  naval  surface  fire  support  means.  In  May,  June, 
and  July  a  heavy  cruiser,  armed  with  nine  8"  and  ten  5"  guns,  complemented  the 
destroyers  on  the  gunline.  Priorities  of  naval  gunfire  support  in  MR  1  were 
developed  based  on  availability  of  targets,  the  enemy  threat,  and  available  fire 
support.  Using  this  criteria,  the  DMZ  was  given  priority  and  a  ship  was  position¬ 
ed  in  that  area  99  per  cent  of  the  time. 

2.  (C)  On  9  March  1970,  concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  the  Corps  area  of 
operation.  Sub  Unit  One,  First  ANGLICO,  assumed  operational  control  of  Naval 
gunfire  support  ships  in  Military  Region  1.  With  the  reduction  of  assets  al¬ 
located,  the  number  of  ANGLICO  teams  were  reduced  from  5  to  3.  As  of  1  July, 
ANGLICO  has  teams  located  at  Quang  Tri,  in  support  of  the  1st  Brigade,  5th 
Infantry  Division  piech)  and  the  1st  ARVN  Division  Forward;  at  Chu  Lai,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Americal  Division  and  2d  ARVN  Division,  and  at  XXIV  Corps  Headquarters 
in  Da  Nang.  Other  units  in  the  MRl  are  supported  by  ANGLICO  teams  on  a  request 
basis.  Spotting  for  the  Da  Nang  area  is  accomplished  by  teams  organic  to  the 
First  Marine  Division. 

3.  (C)  To  reduce  the  effect  of  the  decrease  in  ship  days.  Coast  Guard  ships 
on  Market  Time  Patrol  (coastal  surveillance)  off  the  coast  are  used  on  an 
"as  available"  basis. 
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mriLLlOPiCl  AND  TAR(gr  ACGPISrriOH 


!•  (C)*  a*  In  a  Republic  of  Vlotnan-tqrpe  combat  enviroiunentf  target  acquisi¬ 

tion  Is  of  utmost  importance*  Because  massed  enwgr  forces  remain  vulnerable 
to  detection  and  subsequent  destruction  by  artillery  bonbarciMnty  AFA|  tactical 
air,  sti*ikes  and  cosioat  assaults^  the  enemy  continues  to  avoid  heavy  con- 
cenbrutlon  of  his  forces  to  reduce  the  effectiveruM  of  Allied  fire  power* 

Rnemy  tactics  and  the  varied  terrain  in  the  XXIV  Corj^  area  of  operations  present 
particularly  ciullenging  target  aequisltlan  problems* 

b*  The  teivain  in  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  operations  is  characterised  by  three 
distinct  and  different  terrain  types*  The  narrow,  coastal  lowland  along  the 
South  China  Sea  and  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  serves  as  the  hone  for  most  of  the  civ¬ 
ilian  population  in  Kilitary  Region  1*  The  western  protion  of  the  XXIV  Corps 
area  of  operations  is  a  mountainous  area  with  double  and  triple  canopied  Jungle 
and  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth*  During  the  northeast  monsoon,  military 
operate  line  in  this  area  are  generally  limited  to  rMonnaiasance  operations  and 
interdiction  by  heavy  artillery  and  air  operatlona*  Separating  the  mountainous 
area  in  the  west  and  the  coastal  lowlands  to  the  east  is  the  piedmont  area  of 
gently  rolling  hlla*  It  le  in  this  area  that  many  of  the  target  acquisition 
assets  are  employed,  aaeletlng  in  denying  the  eneay  stay  access  to  the  heavily 
populated  lowlands* 

c*  Military  Region  1  is  divided  into  two  distinct  geographical  areas,  iluang 
Trl  and  Thua  Thlen  Provinces  in  the  north  and  Quang  Nam,  Quang  Tin,  ^d  Quang 
Ngal  P;.x>vlnces  in  the  south*  These  north  and  south  areas  are  separated  by  a 
mountain  rldgeline  extending  frcsi  Laos  to  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin*  Similar  east- 
west  ridgelinea  in  the  southern  portion  of  Military  Region  1  provide  well  de¬ 
fined  eneiy  avenues  of  approach  from  hie  mountain  bate  areas  into  the  populated 
lowlands*  These  rldgellnee  also  provide  exoellant  observation  post  locations 
for  friend^  forces  and  are  used  extensively  for  this  purpose* 

2*  (C)  a*  In  the  area  in  extreme  northeastern  Quang  Tri  Province,  known  fam¬ 
iliarly  as  Leathernsck  Square,  traditional  targat  acquisition  devices  have  been 
emplaced,  generally  along  the  southern  trace  of  the  demilitarised  sons  (EHZ)* 
Flash  baaee  have  been  eetabliehsd  and  countermortar  and  ground  aurveillance 
radars  emplaced*  These  target  acquisition  devioea  hatve  provided  Invaluable 
counterfire  information  aa  well  es  providing  surveillance  of  the  eaatem  EMZ 
and  North  Vletnaa  durt.ng  periods  of  daxknese  and  reduded  visibility*  Sound 
bases  are  also  employed  from  time  to  time  es  required* 

b*  Aerial  target  acquisition  is  eseential  to  compliment  other  target  acquisition 
sources*  The  acquisition  capability  of  forward  obeervere  with  maneuver  forces 
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in  th«  west  is  generally  handicapped  by  the  heavy  jungle  undergrowth  and 
limited  fields  of  observation.  Aerial  observation  in  the  DMZ  is  limited 
by  the  i?«quirement  to  fly  south  of  the  Provisional  Military  Demarcation 
Line  (PMDL).  Despite  these  limitations,  the  use  of  aerial  observers  has 
provided  a  significant  contribution  to  the  artillery  intelligence  effort 
by  maintaining  coverage  of  areas  habituedly  used  as  staging  areas  and  in¬ 
filtration  routes  by  the  enemy. 

c.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  operations,  tni^get 
acquisition  devices  are  generally  emplaced  on  prominent  teiTain  features 
which  permit  surveillance  of  known  or  suspected  enemy  avenues  of  approach 
into  the  populated  lowlands,  fkiuntencortar  radars  are  generally  positioned 
to  pixsvlde  optimum  pi*otection  for  key  installations  and  combat  bases. 

d.  Unattended  ground  sensor  (UGS)  devices  have  made  a  major  impact  in  the 
field  of  target  acquisition  as  well  as  intelligence  collection.  Vlien  possi¬ 
ble  sensor  fields  are  planned  and  emplaced  with  fire  support  capabilities 
in  mind.  This  provides  a  basis  for  bringing  accurate,  destructive,  sur¬ 
prise  fire  on  enemy  troop  movements  and  assists  in  area  denial  operations 
and  isolation  of  the  battlsfleld.  The  artillery  must  actively  participate 
in  sensor  employnent  planning  to  insure  that, where  possible,  artillery  kill 
lonss  are  established.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  timeliness  of  response 
to  target  detections,  integrated  with  the  entire  gunnery  problem.  It  is 
only  thus  that  maximum  effectiveness  of  artillery  response  can  be  achieved. 

e.  The  introduction  of  the  Integrated  Observation  System  (lOS)  into  the 
fajnily  of  target  acquisition  devices  has  produced  outstanding  results.  The 
accuracy  achieved  by  the  combination  of  the  laser  range  finder  and  azimuth- 
elevation  head  generally  allows  first  round  fire-for-effect  missions.  The 
night  observation  device  (NOD)  has  ptxjved  of  limited  value  because  of  its 
short  range.  The  use  of  a  searchlight  equipped  with  an  infrared  filter  can 
greatly  inciease  the  range  of  the  NOD.  In  southern  Military  Region  1,  the 
cross-compartmentation  caused  by  lateral  ridgelines  extending  into  the  low¬ 
lands  provides  well-defined,  narrow  avenues  of  approach  and  excellent  lOS 
positions.  Thie  operation  of  the  lOS  is  not  difficult.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  three  to  five  day  course  is  adequate  for  operator  training.  Of  ut¬ 
most  Importance  is  the  necessity  for  a  detailed,  systematic  search  of  the 
target  area  and  frequent  change  of  operators. 

f.  The  key  to  effective  employment  of  target  acquisition  devices  i.s  close 
and  continuous  coordination,  not  only  with  the  suppoi'^ed  force,  but  with 
other  mutually  supporting  tiu^get  acquisition  agencies  as  well.  Sectors  of 
search,  coverage,  and  operating  times  must  be  based  on  the  best  local  intell 
igence  available  in  order  to  maximize  the  Inherent  limited  capabilities  of 
present  day  target  acquisition  devices.  A  continuing  study  of  enemy  attacks 
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by-fire  is  essentisl  in  the  developeasnt  of  effhotive  oountex«ortar  and 
oountervocket  prograns. 

3.  (C)  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  operates  a  Surrey  InfovMtion  Center  (SIC) 
for  use  by  all  elenents  of  XXIV  Corps.  Copies  of  the  oesiputatioos  of  all 
fourth  order  surrey  conducted  by  subordinate  ocsMnds  aro  forwarded  to  the 
SIC.  The  adjusted  surrey  data  is  then  returned  to  tiie  unit  inrolrsd*  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Geodetic  Inforaation  Center  at  U8ARV  and  retained  on  file  in 
the  SIC.  The  surrey  data  on  file  in  th»  SIC  then  fonw  the  basis  for  sub¬ 
sequent  ch£.iges  to  the  HR  1  Trig  List*  tne  aoat  recent  of  which  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  Hay  1970.  For  this  change,  1700  jonputation  ohadcs  ware  mde  using 
the  FADAC  ccaputer. 

4.  (C)  XXIV  Corps  is  required  to  subnit  timely  and  aoeurata  reports  on  all 
incidents  of  eneay  actiritiea  in  the  DMZ  to  the  HACV,  HR  1  Desk.  OHZ  in¬ 
cidents  are  targets  detected  and  engaged  in  the  OHZ  while  sightings  are  tar¬ 
gets  detected  and  not  engaged.  Acquisitiim  derices  used  to  locate  thaae 
eneny  intrusions  into  the  OHZ  include  sensors,  ground  surraillanos  radars, 
integrated  obserration  systems,  aerial  observers,  long  range  patrols  and 
other  intelligenoe  sources.  In  order  to  collect  and  dissasiinata  this  infor- 
nation,  reporting  channels  have  been  established  at  the  1st  Brigade,  5th 
Infant:^  Division  (H)  (SEP)  and  XXIV  Corps  TOC.  The  1st  Infantxy  Division 
(ARVN)  is  encouraged  to  provide  Sight ing/Inoident  reports  to  the  1st  Brigade, 
5th  Infantry  Division  (H).  B«<cause  of  the  sensitivity  of  tite  DMZ  area,  all 
data  and  reports  aust  be  submitted  as  accurately  and  as^adltioualy  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  verified  when  possible.  The  FSCE  of  the  XXIV  Corps  TOC  prepares 
jutgolng  messages  and  checks  for  accuracy  of  data  and  oorralation  with  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  area.  The  62  element  of  the  TOC  soraans  these  reports  for 
or^r  of  battle  information  and  the  63  for  the  effect  these  sightings  or 
incidents  may  have  on  future  operations. 

5.  (C)  Since  much  of  the  artillery  fire  delivered  in  the  XXIV  Corps  area 
of  operations  is  unobserved  or  fired  "danger  close",  the  moat  accurate  firing 
data  possible  must  be  developed.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Metro  Quality 
Control  Team  has  provided  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  respect.  The  team 
mokes  a  detailed  examination  of  a  representative  sample  (10  peroent)  of  met¬ 
ro  flights  flown  dally  in  the  Corps  area.  Any  discrspanoias  ora  brou^t  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  connander  concerned.  Bosults  ors  published 
monthly  in  a  Metro  Newsletter  and  distributed  to  all  oonoamad.  In  a  Vietnam- 
type  combat  environment,  metro  stations  quite  often  must  oparata  on  an  area 
basis  rather  than  a  unit  basis.  A  continual  evaluation  of  astro  station  loc¬ 
ations  aust  be  made  and  sections  relocated  when  necessary  through  comnand 
coordination. 
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6.  (C)  Th«  T«rg«t  InfoTMtlon  C«nt«r  has  provad  to  ba  an  affaetive  naans 
of  collaction  and  dlasanlnation  of  bard  or  non-flaatlng  typa  targat  Infor- 
nation  for  usa  by  all  units  In  XXIV  Corps.  Targat  lnfoi«ation  Is  eollactad 
from  all  soureas  and  dlstributad  in  tbs  fan  of  a  aonthly  targat  list. 

Dally  ebangas  ara  pubUshad  In  tba  XXIV  Corps  ArtlUary  Dally  Intalllganoa 
Sunary.  E^iitrlas  ara  dalatad  fron  tba  targat  list  basad  on  oorralatlon  with 
bat t la  dnaga  assaasaant  raports  or  aga  of  tba  targat.  Spaolal  targat  lists 
fur  spaclal  oparatlons  such  as  artlllary  raids  bava  baan  produced  Including  all 
type  of  targets.  Since  Novanbar  1969  over  9200  targets  haaa  baan  processed  by 
the  Target  Infbnatlon  Canter.  Extanalva  tisa  Is  nada  of  62  Arcllg^t  Sec¬ 
tion  targat  data  base  as  a  souroa  of  targets  for  spaolal  oparatlons.  Supple- 
nental  targeting  Is  developed  by  the  62  Imagery  Interpretation  Section  upon 
request . 

7.  (c).  As  US  cocBbat  troops  ara  withdrawn  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  In^ 
creasing  emphasis  must  ba  placed  on  tba  usa  of  artillery  fires  in  the  economy 
of  force  role.  The  successful  execution  of  this  mission  depends  In  large 
measure  on  the  affactlvenass  of  the  targat  acquisition  mission.  Datallad 
planning  and  aggraaslve,  datarmlnad  execution  Is  naoessary  the  successful 
accoopUshmant  of  tba  targat  acquisition  mission. 
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UNATTENDED  QROUND  SENSORS  AS  TARQBT  ACCWSITION  DEVICES 


1*  (C)  Unattended  ground  aensor  (UQS)  devlcea  have  made  a  major  Impact  in 

the  field  of  target  acquialtion^  as  well  aa  Intelligence  collection*  UQS 
atringa  within  artillery  range  should  be  planned  and  emplaced  with  fire  sup¬ 
port  capabilities  in  mind.  This  greatly  enhances  our  ability  to  bring  ac¬ 
curate  surprise  fire  on  eneny  troop  movements.  UQS  fields  can  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  achieving  canalization,  area  denial  or  isolaticsi  of  the  battle¬ 
field. 

2.  (C)  The  data  from  many  UQS  employed  along  the  IMZ  and  in  western  Quang 
Tri  and  Thua  Thien  Provinces  are  air  relayed  for  readout  at  Quang  Tri  by  the 
Air  Force  DAiZT.  The  majority  of  the  UQS  are  located  throughout  the  lowlands 
and  piedmont  areas  and  are  readout  by  Army  ground  monitor  sites.  UQS  are  used 
principally  to  monitor  infiltration  routes  and  areas  of  high  eneny  activity. 

3.  (C)  The  methods  of  engaging  UQS  tarots  by  artillery  vary  in  NR  1.  In 
some  instances  the  ground  readout  sites  (monitors)  are  positioned  in  central 
locations  such  as  brigade  or  regiinental  Fire  Support' Coordination  Centers. 
Other  monitors  are  positioned  in  the  irmediate  vicinity  of  a  firing  battery 
FOC.  Experience  has  not  Indicated  the  exlstance  of  a  single  optimum  method 
for  coordinating  the  attack  of  sensor  targets,  but  some  overall  principles 
have  become  evident. 

U.  (C)  UQS  which  are  to  be  used  for  artillery  target  acquisition  must  be 
emplaced  in  coordination  with  artillery  agencies.  The  UQS  strings  should  be 
so  located  that  the  terrain  will  aid  in  canalizing  eneiiy  movement  into  select¬ 
ed  kill  zones  *  Following  Implant,  artillery  forward  observers  or  UQS  im¬ 
plant  team  members  must  immediately  adjust  on  the  kill  zones  to  give  a  high 
assurance  of  first  round  accuracy.  Nore  than  one  kill  zone  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  each  end  of  the  string  to  provide  for  different  target  movement 
rates  and  artillery  reaction  times. 

5«  (C)  Cosnunicatlons  between  UQS  readout  sites  and  the  firing  elements 

must  be  quick  and  reliable.  If  necessary  for  effective  coox'dinatlng  of  fires, 
the  reported  detection  information  may  be  routed  through  a  central  fire  con¬ 
trol  agency  I  but  delays  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop. 

6.  (C)  Generally,  the  smallest  caliber  of  artillery  capable  of  attacking  a 

given  UQS  target  should  be  used.  Timely  response  is  far  more  critics?  than 
sheer  volume  of  fire  power.  The  delay  often  associated  with  repositioning 
heavy  artillery  weapons  if  a  serious  disadvantage  to  their  use  in  attacking 
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UGS  target*  unl*«*  proper  distant  kill  zones  are  established.  On*  positive 
means  for  assuring  adequate  heavy  artillery  responsiveness  is  to  dedicate 
specific  weapons  to  specific  targets  and  keep  then  laid  in  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion.  However,  except  in  the  case  of  areas  with  vary  high  frequency  of  activ¬ 
ity,  this  is  an  inefficient  us*  of  heavy  artillery  resources  because  of  other 
higher  priority  requirenents . 

7.  (C)  When  planning  the  engagement  of  UGS  targets  by  artillery,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  obtaining  a  high  volume  of  fire  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Preferably,  at  least  one  entire  battery  volley  should  be  placed  on  the  target; 
since  the  effect  of  subsequent  volleys  is  considerably  reduced,  the  firing  of 
more  than  one  volley  is  not  norsially  warranted. 

8.  (C)  Every  effort  should  be  mad*  to  obtain  advance  clearances  to  fir*  on 
UGS  kill  zones.  Delays  for  purposes  of  obtaining  ground  clearances  will  effec¬ 
tively  negace  even  the  best  system  for  coordinating  fires  on  UGS  targets.  In 
the  firing  units,  the  maximum  possible  degree  of  planning  for  attack  of  UGS 
detected  targets  must  be  accomplished.  Firing  data  for  the  targets  shoxild  be 
precomputed  and  then  updated  when  new  registration  or  meteorological  corrections 
are  determined. 

9.  (C)  Successful  artillery  engagement  of  the  enemy  In  UGS  kill  zones  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  average  speed  of  the  target  and  the  distance  from  the  UGS  re¬ 
ported  to  the  intended  kill  zone.  Use  of  these  wo  factors  results  In  a  Time 
On  Target  tdtich  is  to  be  used.  If  delqr*  are  encountered,  then  a  new  TOT  must 
be  computed  to  the  next  usable  kill  zone.  The  timeliness  of  artillery  fire  can 
be  greatly  enhansed  if  the  fir*  were  "at  ay  ooBSMnd"  and  an  additional  UGS 
were  located  immediately  short  of  each  kill  zone  to  determine  when  the  order  to 
fir*  should  be  given. 

10.  (C)  When  poseible,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  integration  of 
UGS  with  other  target  acquis it icn  devices  such  as  radars  and  integrated  obser¬ 
vation  systems  (lOS).  Experience  has  shown  that  sensors  are  excsllsnt  for 
initial  target  detection,  with  verification  and/or  more  precis*  locations  being 
provided  by  the  other  systems.  The  unobserved  UGS  string  employment  is  more 
appropriate  for  intelligence  collection  than  for  target  acquisition. 

11.  (C)  Accurate  battle  damage  assessment  of  UGS  targets  is  limited  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  conducting  Immediate  visual  rsconnalssanes  or  ground 
sweeps  in  the  remote  areas  where  they  are  often  employed.  The  enemy  thus  has 
tine  to  removs  his  equipment  and  casualties  from  the  battlefield.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  evidence  that  UGS  have  been  very  effective  in  the  warning,  intelligence 
collection  and  target  acquisition  roles.  Information  obtained  from  prisoners 
by  the  Interrogation  Prisoner  of  War  (IPW)  sections  at  Hsadquarters  XXIV  Corps 
indicate  that  the  enemy  greatly  fear  suspected  or  known  UGS  fields  and  avoid 
them  whenever  possible. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS,  XXIV  CORPS 
APO  San  Ftaneiseo  96349 


AVn-C6  23  jam  1970 

SUBJECT:  Policy  on  Ammunition  Ejq^ndituroa 


TO:  Commanding  Ganaral 

23d  Infantry  Di vision  (Amarieal) 
APO  96374 


Commanding  Ganaral 

lOlat  Airbotna  Division  (Airmobila) 

APO  96383 


Commanding  Ganaral 

1st  Brigada,  Sth  Infantry  Division  (Msehanizad) 
APO  9649S 


Cmnnunding  Officer 
XXIV  Corps  Artillary 
APO  96349 


1.  (U)  Tha  purpose  of  this  latter  is  to  sat  forth  my  policy  on  tiis  aiq^ndituras 
of  artillary  ammunition  and  optimal  utilization  of  supporting  fires. 

3.  (U)  Tha  weighted  application  of  timely  and  accurate  firepower  is  one  of  the 
primary  methods  ths  commander  has  to  influence  the  course  of  any  action.  With 
the  continuing  withdrawal  of  US  Forces  from  Vietnam ,  proper  use  of  available 
firepower  becontes  increasingly  important.  Since  we  possess  a  definite  advantage 
in  firepower,  proper  integration  of  all  fire  aupport  systems  and  judicious  use  ot  the 
assets  available  can  maximise  this  advantage  in  support  of  U8  and  RVN  operations. 

3.  (C)  In  order  to  apply  this  firepower  advantage  mc»e  effectively,  thereby 
producing  the  required  effect  and  considerably  reducing  the  coot,  the  following 
steps  will  be  taken  in  your  application  of^artillery  fires: 
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SUBJECT:  Policy  on  Ammunition  Exponditurvs 

a.  Each  target  mutt  b«  analyzed  to  insure  that  only  valid  targets  are  engaged 
and  that  these  are  engaged  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  proper  type  of  fire  to 
ensure  destruction  or  neutralization;  while  at  the  sjune  time  exercising  intelligent 
restraint  in  the  interest  of  resource  management. 

b.  Because  of  their  rapid  response,  light  or  medium  artillery  are  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  heavy  artillery  to  attack  most  counterfire  targets  in  this  environment. 
Further,  the  amount  of  fire  placed  upon  a  counter  fire  target  should  reflect  the 
validity  ot  the  target,  i.e.  suspect  or  confirmed,  and  the  timeliness  of  response. 

A  confirmed ,  active  mortar ,  promptly  engaged  should  be  subjected  to  massive 
counterfire  by  one  or  more  volleys.  However,  the  application  of  a  similar  amount 
of  ammurction  to  a  suspect  location,  especially  if  fired  significantly  after  an 
enemy  attack,  would  be  poor  resource  management. 

c.  Fleeting  taurgets,  and  targets  of  opportunity,  such  as  sensor  targets,  must 
be  attacked  by  the  most  responsive  means  available.  The  amount  of  ammunition 
expended  on  a  target  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  maumum  killing  effect  is 
obtained  with  the  first  volley,  while  the  effects  of  subsequent  volleys  rapidly 
diminish.  Therefore,  attack  of  these  types  of  targets  will  normally  be  by  light 
and  medium  artillery.  Heavy  artillery  should  be  used  only  when  the  use  of  light 
and  medium  weapons  is  not  feasible. 

d.  In  view  ot  the  above ,  the  positioning  of  artillery  must  take  into  account  the 
probable  targets  to  be  engaged  and  expected  location  of  those  targets,  light  and 
medium  artillery  should  be  employed  in  support  of  those  maneuver  forces  which  are 
positioned  to  counter  the  primary  enemy  threat.  This  positioning  must  recognize 
the  increasii^  role  of  territorial  force  artillery  for  population  security  and  the 
maneuverability  of  light  and  medium  artillery,  both  ARVN  and  US,  which  allows  rapid 
response  to  contingency  situations. 

Heavy  artillery  should  be  employed  in  its  traditional  reinforcing  role  to  attack 
those  long  range  targets  beyond  the  range  capability  of  the  light  and  medium  artillery, 
and  hazd  targets  requiring  the  greater  accuracy  or  destructive  power  peculiar  to  the 
larger  caliber. 

e.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  unobserved  fires,  to  insure  that  amtnunition  is 
not  wasted  and  that  such  fires  are  not  counterproductive.  Only  those  unobserved 
targets  supported  by  valid ,  timely  intelligence  should  be  engaged.  Indiscriminate 
tiring  designed  merely  to  harrass  the  enemy  wiU  not  be  condoned. 

f .  Centralized  control  of  all  fire  support  means  within  the  scope  or  each  level  of 
commandis  the  most  efficient  way  to  manage  the  application  of  firepower.  The  fire 
support  cooroination  element  at  each  level:  maneuver  battalion,  brigade,  or  division 
should  be  so  organized  and  employed  that  the  best  fire  support  means  is  >;elected  to 
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Avn-ce 

SUBJECT:  Policy  on  Ammunition  E>9ondituz«» 

•ngago  ^  targot  at  hand.  Your  attention  is  dursetad  to  those  specific  re^n- 
sibtUties  of  the  fire  support  coordinator  which  call  for: 

(1)  recommending  the  amount  and  type  of  firepower  employed  on  each  surface 
target  to  ensure  mammum  results  are  achieved  from  minimum  e:q^enditure  of 
resources. 

(2)  recommending  artillery  positions  to  optimize  the  fire  support  available. 

4.  (U)  Only  through  the  economic  and  judicious  use  of  our  Isssening  resources  can 
we  Rudntain  tha  battlefield  advantage  in  firepower  which  we  iiow  enjoy.  These  poli- 
des  are  no**  new,  but  merely  represent  a  formal  statement  for  the  information 
and  compliance  of  the  members  of  XXIV  Corps,  assigned,  attached  and  8UPCOM 
units.  I  request  that  you  give  this  matter  your  immediate  and  continued  attention. 


JAMES  W.  SUTHERLAND ,  JR 
lieutenant  General,  USA 
Commanding 

CF:  CG,  1  Corps 

C6,  111  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
CG,  2d  ROK  Marins  Bds 
OaNang  Si^port  Command 
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Good  ■orning,  Mr.  S«cr«tary.  As  Ca— andlng  Offiesr,  XXIV  Corps  ArtiUsry*  I 
would  liks  to  brisf  you  on  US  hssvy  artlllsry  support  snd  sasnmition  sxpsnd- 
iturss  in  XXIV  Corps.  Ths  hsssy  artiUsiy  units  loestsd  in  XXIV  Corps  srs  ss 
shown  on  this  chart.  (Orgn  Chart) 

In  southam  I  Corps  Tactical  Zona,  tha  ona  haavy  artillary  battalion  plus  the 
8"  battary  dua  to  tha  paculiar  awolution  of  co—snd  ralationships  in  tha  araa, 
arm  now  attachad  to  tha  Aasrical  Division.  Houavar^  whan  tha  division  is  re- 
deployad,  thasa  haavy  artillary  units  will  ranain  in  Viatnaa  and  coma  under  XXIV 
Corps  Artillery  control. 

In  central  I  Corps  Tactical  Zona*  thaz^  are  four  fleet  Marina  Force  haavy  batteries, 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  two  aray  battalions.  Upon  tha  departure  of  tha  Marine 
batteries  during  future  radeploynant  phases,  Aray  tubas  will  have  to  be  shifted 
south  to  cover  tha  araa  now  occupied  by  tha  Marinas,  with  an  increase  in  astpandituras 
of  Azvty  funded  heavy  artillery  asmunltion. 

In  Northern  I  Corps  Tactical  Zona  all  haavy  artillery  is  assigned  to  tha  108th 
Artillery  6x*oup. 

(Southern  I  Corps)  Map 

In  southam  I  Corps  tha  8"  battery  is  split  between  two  fire  support  bases  near  the 
coast.  The  heavy  battalion  has  its  cosiposita  8"/17^  batteries  located  further  west 
in  civilian  irregular  defense  group  oasps  at  Minh  Long  (Point),  Tra  Bong  (Point), 
and  Tien  Phuoc  (Point).  Tha  ares  depict  tha  Mueimun  range  fire  capability  of  these 
units.  Asaamition  axpandltui'a  rates  for  tha  8  inch  howitsars  in  tha  batteries  in 
the  CIDQ  caaps  has  bean  about  40  rounds  par  tuba  par  day,  while  tha  rata  for  the  8 
inch  battary  ca  tha  coast  has  Seen  about  24  rounds  per  tuba  par  day.  However,  when 
this  8  inch  battary  is  novad  further  west  to  support  ARVN  and  US  operations,  its  rata 
can  be  expected  to  rise  to  about  ^  rounds  par  tuba  per  day.  Tha  175na  guns  in  the 
Anerlcal  have  bean  averaging  about  ^  munds  par  tuba  per  day. 

(Central  I  Corps) 

In  Central  I  Corps  tha  Marine  battary  fire  capabilities  lo^  like  this. 

(Northern  I  Corps) 

In  Northern  I  Corps  each  battalion  has  both  8  inch  howitsars  and  175imn  guns;  A  total 
of  12  weapons  in  each  battalion.  The  individual  batteries  are  tailored  to  best  accom 
plish  tha  artillery  support  required  froa  each  position.  Presently,  there  are  28 
eight  inch  howitzers  and  j^Q  17Snn  guns  in  the  108th  Group.  Tha  average  rate  of'Tire 
during  June  has  been  ^  8’'  rounds  per  tube  par  day  and  ^  175en  rounds  par  tube  per 
day  dua  to  the  high  level  of  eneoy  activity  in  thasa  two  northern  provinces .  The 
Heavy  artillery  with  XXIV  Corps  is  organised  for  cosibat  as  shown  (Organization  for 
oonbat  chart)  on  this  chart.  Two  of  tha  battalions  of  tha  108th  Artillery  Group  have 
■issions  of  general  support,  reinforcing  the  1st  (ARVN)  Infantry  Division  Artillery. 
One  battalion  is  in  general  support,  reinforcing  tha  101st  Airborne  Division  Artll- 
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laxy;  and  ooa  battalioo  is  in  gsnsral  support,  rsinforoing  tbs  firss  of  srtillsry 
with  tbs  1st  Bds,  Stb  Infantry  Division.  Tbs  Marins  and  AMrieal  bsavy  artillsry 
ars  in  gsnsral  airport  rsinforoing  tbsir  om  US  units  only.  As  you  can  sss  by  tbs 
assignsd  nlssions  and  firs  eapabilitiss ,  in  Nortbsm  I  Corps  ws  bavs  strssssd 
support  to  ARVN  foross  and  we  havs  positionsd  our  bsavy  artillsry  as  far  to  tbs 
wsst  as  possibla. 

A  word  bars  about  tbs  ARVN  Artillsry.  Tbs  ARVN  Artillsry  units  ars  good.  Tbsir 
battsriss  provide  sxosUsnt  close  support  for  ARVN  operations.  And,  tbsir  artillery 
is  expanding.  Nithin  the  last  year  three  new  battalions  havs  bssn  activated  and 
deployed  in  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone.  But,  they  do  not  now  havs  a  bsavy  arwlllsry 
ci^ability  and  will  not  have  until  next  year  when  two  heavy  battalions  ars  sohedulsd 
to  bs  activatsd.  As  ths  ARVN  in  Nbrthsni  I  Corps  Tactical  Zoos  bavs  increasingly 
turned  over  the  mission  of  population  security  to  territorial  Forces  and  moved  to 
ths  west  their-  capacity  to  use,  and  their  need  for,  heavy  artillsry  support  has  become 
much  greater.  In  the  mountainous  az<ea8  west  of  the  coastal  plain,  bsavy  artillery, 
with  its  increased  range  and  destructiveness,  can  be  used  with  maximum  sffsctlvenes 
Eight  inch  howitzers  are  required  to  reduce. ths  extensive  bunker  complexes  found  in 
ths  enemy  base  areas,  and  the  ITSmm  guns,  positioned  west  of  ths  coastal  plain, 
ars  the  only  artillszy  weapons  which  can  bs  used  to  destr<qr  targets  along  ths  snery 
linos  of  eoamunications  extending  west  to  the  Laotian  border. 

Of  course,  these  capabilities  are  used  not  only  in  ..upport  of  specific  combined 
operations,  but  ars  also  invaluable  during  periods  whm  allisd  mobility  is  severely 
rsstriotsd  by  weather.  Last  winter,  during  ths  northeast  Monsoon  season,  whsn  major 
Allied  operations  wars  largely  restricted  to  tbs  coastal  plain,  and  air  operations 
wars  often  limited  to  low  level  visual  rsoonnalssanos ,  ws  smploysd  bsavy  artillsry 
to  destroy  targets  in  ths  enemy's  line  of  eonminications  in  the  wsstsm  area  of 
operations  (AO)  that  otherwise  would  have  been  inmusM  from  attack  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  ws  not  only  utilised  tbs  battsriss  on 
tbs  westernmost  fire  support  bases,  but  also  often  moved  batteries  to  temporary 
locations  beyond  tbs  line  of  permanent  bases.  We  staged  several  of  those  "Artillery 
Raids"  out  of  places  sudi  as  Ca  Lu  (Point),  FSB  Anns  (Point),  and  FSB  Vsgbsl  (Point). 
This  was  before  ws  occupied  Veghel  and  Barbara  on  a  full  tins  basis.  ARVN  Infantry 
and  Artillery  partioii>ated  in  these  raids.  Although  the  restrictions  on  aerial  surveil 
lanoe,  caused  by  weather,  baiqMred  our  attemps  to  gather  battle  damage  assessment, 
evidonoe,  such  as  tbs  enemy's  inability  to  mount  his  planned  TET  Offensive  in  Northern 
I  Corps,  indioates  our  efforts  were  quite  effective. 

During  this  period  *dMn  we  were  actually  waging  an  artillery  offensive  designed  to 
hamper  an  enemy  build-up  in  the  western  AO,  as  well  as  fuUfiUing  our  traditional 
mission  of  providing 's\q>port  to  the  ground  gaining  anas,  our  amenmition  expenditures 
steadily  Increased.  This  is  reflected  in  this  chart  (Chart  of  Ammunition  Expended 
to  Date)  which  shows  that  during  the  first  mwoths  of  this  year  ws  were  firing  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  that  we  had  fired  the  year  before,  although  fewer  tubes 
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w«r«  available.  Thia  accalaratad  rata  oontinuad  for  a  period  after  the  end  cf  the 
mooaooD  seaaon  aa  «e  increased  our  aupport  of  oaneuver  unit  operations  as  we^l  as 
continuing  the  progroa  to  disrupt  enasqr  resupply  operations  in  the  western  AO. 

Although  it  oay  initally  seen  paradoxical ,  I  believe  that  this  su!mner»  as  maneu/er 
units,  acoosipanied  by  their  light  and  aedlun  artillery,  oove  further  west,  we  will 
see  a  reduction  in  asMunition  expenditures  by  heavy  artillery  units.  We  have  been 
using  artillery  to  control  by  fire  those  areas  which  we  were  unable  to  control  by 
nuMuver  forces,  both  as  a  result  of  lioited  mobility  and  reduction  in  forces.  Now, 
as  the  oaneuver  units  again  occupy  the  ground,  there  should  be  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  the  heavy  artillery  fires  enployed  in  the  western  AO.  However,  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  relatively  high  rate  of  expenditures  (Chart)  in  light  and 
mediuo  artillery  fires.  As  maneuver  foi*ces  engage  in  offensive  operations  over  areas 
foroarly  assigned  to  ouch  larger  fbrees,  they  will  be  forced  to  compensate  for  their 
reduced  nanpower  by  increased  anounts  of  close  support  firepower. 

When  the  Nox^heast  Honsoon  returns  to  this  area  in  late  September  and  October,  we 
will  again  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  covering  large  areas  of  the  western  AO  by 
fire.  However,  this  year  the  situation  will  be  even  more  demanding  of  artillery, 
as  there  are  progressively  fewer  troops  and  decreasing  air  assets.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  carefully  balance  the  operational  necessity  of  engaging  the  many  vital  targets 
in  the  area  against  the  reduced  ammunition  availability.  Further,  in  Northern  I 
Corpe  there  will  also  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  heavy  artillery  tubes  available 
because  of  the  requirement  to  replace  marine  heavy  artillery  support  in  Quang  Nam 
Province.  Thie  may  well  reeult  in  higher  rounds  per  tube  expenditures  in  Northern 
I  Corps  than  we  ore  presently  experiencing. 

As  a  partial  eolutloo  to  the  problem,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  has  token  several  steps 
to  increase  the  qTiality  of  fire  aupport  provided  to  6VN  Forces  by  their  organic 
light  and  mediusi  artillery  both  now  and  in  the  future.  The  Corps  Artillery  Firing 
Battery  Inspection  Team,  has  changed  its  emphasis  from  the  inspection  of  US  batteries 
to  ARVN  artillery  units.  In  conjunction  with  (ARVH)  I  Corps  Artillery,  we  have 
initiated  a  program  to  train  Regional  Force  Officers  and  Popular  Foroe  Leaders  in 
artillery  adjustment  procedures.  Another  project  nearing  completion  is  the^ontion 
of  an  Improved  Fire  Support  Cooi'dination  and  Liaison  System,  based  on  a  joint  study 
by  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  and  I  Corps  Artillery  and  which  will  be  implemented  by 
parallel  US  and  ARVN  Regulations.  Our  accent  is  on  support  of  6VN  Forces,  while 
continuing  to  provide  responsive  fires  for  US  Forces.  He  have  organised  and  positioned 
batteries  of  Corps  Artillery  to  train  the  ARVN  in  the  employment  of  heavy  artillery 
while  supporting  their  operations.  He  have  collocated  with  ARVN  units  whenever 
possible.  And,  we  have  provided  advice  and  assistance,  and  initiated  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  GVN  Forces  in  technical  fire  control  procedures , 
nnd  techniquee  of  fire  aupport  cooixlination. 

In  central  and  southern  I  Corps  the  progress  in  developing  heavy  artillery  support 
for  the  ARVN  units  is  not  nearly  so  far  along.  Teaching  them  how  and  when  to  use 
heavy  artillery  and  giving  them  confidence  in  employing  it  will  only  occur  as  American 
Advisors  and  US  Commanders  push  it  with  the  ARVN  Commanders.  Our  experience  up 
north  proves  the  truth  of  this  statemert.  Tbere  the  ARVN  make  full  use  of  o\ir  fire 
support  and  request  heavy  artillery  support  to  include  danger  close  missions  with 
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S  inch  artillery.  Hhara  the  NVA  are  in  bunkerc  this  has  decided  the  issue  in  favor 
of  the  ARVN  on  ninserous  occassions. 

Soae  of  the  positive  steps  recently  taken  to  conserve  heavy  artillery  amsunition 
and  to  better  Mnafe  these  critical  assets  are: 

1.  He  have  eaphasised  that  only  valid  targets  are  to  be  engaged.  They  must  be  engaged 
with  a  sufficient  aaount  of  the  proper  type  of  fire  to  insure  destruction  or  neutral¬ 
isation,  but  wit'-  intelligent  restraint  in  the  Interest  of  resource  nanagenent. 

2.  The  use  of  heavy  artillery  to  attack  counterfire  targets  is  being  limited  to  known 
locations.  In  this  enwiroeent,  light  or  eediue  artillery  is  more  appropriate  than 
heavy  artillery  for  engaging  most  of  these  targets.  Further,  the  aaount  of  fire 
placed  upon  a  count  erf  ire  target  must  reflect  the  validity  of  the  target;  that  is, 
suspect  or  confiraed,  and  the  tlneliness  of  response. 

3.  Heavy  artillery  is  to  be  used  against  fleeting  targets  and  targets  of  opportunity 
such  as  sensor  detected  targets  only  when  the  use  of  light  and  mediua  weapons  is  not 
feasible  and  there  is  reasonable  assurance  the  fire  can  be  delivered  while  the  target 
is  still  there.  Also,  the  amount  of  ammunition  expended  on  a  target  must  consider 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  killing  effect  la  obtained  with  the  first  volley,  while 
the  effects  of  subsequent  volleys  rapidly  diminish. 

a.  Quldanoe  on  the  positioning  of  artillery  has  been  given,  requiring  subordinate 
ecamaBders  to  take  into  account  the  probable  targets  to  be  engaged  and  the  expected 
location  of  those  targets.  Light  and  medium  artillery  should  be  employed  in  support 
of  those  maneuver  forces  which  are  positioned  to  counter  the  primary  aneaqr  threat. 

The  positioning  must  recognize  the  increasing  role  of  territorial  force  artillery 
for  population  security  and  the  maneuverability  of  light  and  medium  artillery,  both 
ARVN  and  'JS,  which  allows  rapid  response  to  contingency  situations.  Ehiphasis  is 
being  placed  on  positioning  and  employing  heavy  artillery  in  its  traditional  rein¬ 
forcing  role,  to  attack  long  range  targets  beyond  the  range  capability  of  the  light 
and  medium  artillery,  and  hard  targets  requiring  the  greater  accuracy  or  destructive 
power  peoiliar  to  the  larger  caliber. 

Hhen  fires  are  unobsez^d,  units  are  to  engage  on-y  those  targets  supported  by  valid, 
timely  intelligence.  Indiscriminate  firing  designed  merely  to  harass  the  enemy  is 
not  condoned. 

Centralised  control  of  all  fire  support  means  within  the  scope  of  each  level  of  conmand 
is  the  moet  efficient  way  to  msnage  the  application  of  firepower.  Therefore,  the 
attention  of  subordinate  comnanders  has  bean  directed  to  those  specific  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  fire  suppdrt  coordinators  which  call  for: 

1.  Rscoeswnding  the  amount  and  type  of  firepower  employed  on  each  surface  target 
to  Insure  maximum  results  are  achieved  from  minimum  expenditure  of  resources,  and 
recommending  artillery  positions  to  optisdze  the  fire  support  available. 
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To  tuBinarlz*  w*  can  quickly  tb«  rcotnt  past  and  lo<A  to  tha  liMdiate  future. 

We  have  incraased  our  usa  of  artillary  in  ordar  to  angaga  tba  aany  vital  targets 
which  hava  rasultad  fro*  incraasad  anaay  activity  at  a  tiaa  vhan  canauvar  forces 
were  baing  raducad.  This  is  a  trand  which  should  logically  eontinua  as  troop  with¬ 
drawals  progress;  but  with  tha  lassar  aaounts  of  asanmition  availabla  wa  will  be 
forced  to  husband  our  rasourcaa  and  closaly  scrutlniza  aach  targat  to  insure  that 
only  the  aost  lucrotiva  ara  angagad. 

To  soaawhat  coopensata  for  tha  raduction  in  haavy  artillary  aaaBunition  wa  have  already 
started  aaphasiting  tha  usa  of  light  and  aadiun  artillery  on  all  feasible  targets , 
and  hava  curtailed  tha  nunbar  of  haavy  artillary  rounds  firad  on  aach  target.  How¬ 
ever,  with  this  reduction  in  haavy  artillery  support,  wo  nust  continue  to  search 
for  other  substitutes  to  insure  that  GVN  forces  ara  not  panalizad  by  a  raduction  in 
availabla  fire  support  at  tha  sane  time  they  ara  expected  to  increase  their  share 
of  maneuver  operations. 
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(U) 


a.  During  tha  pariod  17  Not  69  to  1  Sap  70,  tha  awards  profran  has  baan  sub¬ 
stantially  axpandad  and  laprorad.  Hie  objaetiTs  of  tha  awards  prograa  is  to  raoognlsa 
tha  eoDtributloQS  and  adilaTsaanta  of  tha  parsonnal  in  tha  XXIV  Corps  Artillary 
ragardlass  of  rank.  Tha  command  policy  has  baan  to  prasant  tha  awards  parsonally 
to  all  haadquartars  parsonnal,  and  to  attand  as  many  award  oaramonlas  at  tha  fiald 
units  as  pz^etical,  to  includa  all  awards  for  ralor. 


b.  In  addition,  tha  XXIV  Corps  Artillary  has  axpandad  its  Viatnanasa  awards 
program.  Liaison  was  astablishad  with  tha  approprlata  ARVN  officials  to  ansura  tha 
rsoognitlon  of  outstanding  parsonnal  who  nada  significant  contributions  to  tha  Vlat- 
naiaasa  armad  forces.  Within  tha  systam  ara  proTisions  for  translating  tha  dacraes 
and  raquaating  authority  from  CG,  USARV  for  waaring  tha  awards  by  tha  raolpiants. 

2.  (C)  PERSONNEL  STATUS. 


a.  Tha  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  parsonnal  status  ramalnad  at  a  fairly  oonstaat 
IsTsl  except  during  tha  summer  months  of  1970.  Tha  summer  ^ola  of  officer  rotations 
brought  abmt  a  shortage  of  officers,  particulary  in  tha  fiald  grade  positions. 

During  tha  months  of  Nay,  June,  and  July,  tha  shortage  of  field  grade  officers  in 

tha  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  resulted  in  three  battalions  being  ooamandsd  by  NajoM. 
In  soma  instances,  liaittanants  and  captains  sarrad  in  major's  positions.  HowsTor, 
tha  shortage  was  USARV  wide  and  not  a  problem  llmitad  to  Corps  Artillery. 

b.  To  reduce  tha  affects  of  tha  high  number  of  officer  rotations  in  Nay  through 
August,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  made  an  effort  to  balance  tha  number  of  porsennol 
rotating  within  tha  IndiTidual  units  so  that  no  one  battalion  lost  a  majority  of 
officer  personnel  in  a  short  time  span.  XXIV  Corps  Haadquartars  schadulad  Corps 
Artillery's  raplacamant  of  field  grade  officers  at  least  two  months  in  adTanoa. 

Tha  problem  lay  not  so  much  in  scheduling  the  timely  arrlTal  of  inconiag  parsonnal, 
but  rather  in  tha  aTailability  of  parsonnal  on  orders  to  RVN.  Tha  problem  is  oausad 
to  soma  extant  by  tha  Viatnamisation  of  tha  war.  It  is  apparsnt  that  fewer  officers 
ara  slated  for  ViatOM,  and  until  the  projactad  troop  strength  in  Vlatnmi  becomes 
more  definite,  tha  officer  shortage  will  continue.  On  tha  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  tha  projactad  redeployment  of  US  units  may  swell  our  offio%r  ranks  later  in 
tha  year.  Whether  tha  influx  of  officers  from  other  units  will  be  sufficient  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Due  to  tha  rapidly  changing  situation  in  tha  military  and 
political  atmosphere  in  South  Vietnam,  a  ready  solution  to  tha  parsonnal  shortage 
prolan  cannot  be  advanced.  Of  primary  importance,  howawar,  is  tha  fact  that  tha 
artillery  units  must  be  assured  of  an  adequate  sx^ply  of  axparianoad  officer  porsqnnal 
to  aocomplish  the  assigned  mission.  As  the  overall  US  involvement  in  tha  war  dim¬ 
inishes^  tha  remaining  units  will  be  in  an  increasingly  important  position,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  US  artillery  xmits  positioned  in  isolatad  firabasas  in  forward  areas. 
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£mA  unit  will  b«  required  to  atrttdi  Its  rssouross,  both  ■atsrlsl  and  parsonnal, 

TO  taka  on  an  incroaslng  burdan  of  tha  workload  to  ansurc  oootinulng  flra  stq>port 
to  AUlad  foreas.  To  aeooapllah  this*  sound  laadarshlp  will  ba  raqulrod  on  tha 
part  of  thoaa  of  floors  x«analnlns.  Enllstad  paraonnal  status  was  stabla  throughout 
tha  pariod.  Raplaoanants  wara  adaquata  for  all  units  and  strangths  wara  naintalnad 
at  a  satisfactory  lawal. 

3.  (U)  MORALE.  XXIV  Corps  ArtiUary  units  ara  wlsitad  on  a  continuing  basis  to 

ansura  that  parsonnal  hawa  as  oany  activitias  and  faoilitias  as  tha  tactical  situ¬ 
ation  pazadts.  Ewary  battalion  has  aowia  projactors  and  sound  aqulpoiant  for  tha 
ragular  showing  of  currant  nowies.  Tha  warious  units  oparata  both  officar  and  an- 
listad  clubs.  Trawaling  antartainnant  groups  visit  tha  fiald  and  eontributa  graatly 
to  tha  aorala  of  tha  nan.  Of  significant  ^^ua  to  tha  soldiar  in  tha  fiald  is  tha 
sports  aquipaont  STallabla  to  hin  through  his  unit  supply  rooa.  Ths  haadquaz^srs 
eu<aa  of  tha  108th  Artillary  Group  has  constructad  a  swissidng  pool  for  its  artillary- 
aan. 


4.  (U)  RACE  RELATIONS. 

a.  The  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  has  bean  fortunate  in  that  it  has  not  had  a  major 
racial  incident.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  insure  that  each  coonandar,  down  to 
and  including  section  leaders,  treats  tha  parsonnal  in  his  unit  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis. 


b.  As  part  of  tha  effort  to  maintain  racial  hamony,  tha  Deputy  Camaanding 
Officer  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  actively  participates  in  maatings  of  th,a  XXIV 
Corps  Senior  Leadership  Council,  a  panel  established  to  prevent  racial  discord 
within  tha  cosmsnd.  At  battalion  level  is  tha  Unit  Action  Cemnittaa,  a  oounoil 
of  officers  and  NCOs  who  wozk  with  racial  problems  at  tha  small  unit  Isvsl.  Tha 
Unit  Action  Coanittea  Report  is  submitted  monthly  in  accordanoa  with  XXIV  Corps 
Regulation  600-3  by  each  battalion.  Tha  report  notes  any  actions  taken  which 
resulted  from  or  contributed  to  racial  disharmony.  Tha  report  serves  as  a  guide 
to  coesMndars  in  planning  parsonnal  actions  and  policies. 
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LOGISTICS 


1.  (U)  G*tfral.  Maintenance,  eupply,  and  aervice  support  was  provided  by  the 

US  Army  Command,  Da  Nang.  The  Support  Command  controlled  tiw  26th 

General  Siq^^t  Group  in  Phu  Bai,  which  provided  siqpport  for  all  Corps  Artillery 
units  north  of  the  Hai  Van  Pass ,  and  the  80th  General  Support  Group  in  Da  Nang 
which  furnished  support  for  all  units  from  the  Hai  Van  south  to  the  MR  2  Boundary. 
The  Support  Command  is  a  professional  and  responsive  group  that  has  met  the 
many  and  varied  needs  of  the  Corps  Artillery  units. 

2.  (C)  Maintenance.  Common  maintenance  problems  es^rienced  throughout  the 
period  were  concerned  mainly  with  heavy  artillery  weapons,  tracked  cargo  carriers, 
recovery  equipment,  radar  sets,  generators  and  refrigeration  equ4>ment. 

a.  Heavy  artillery  weapons,  M107/110,  required  the  major  portion  of  the 
maintenance  effort,  as  could  be  expected.  Because  the  units  leave  their  fire 
support  bases  infrequently,  the  other  equipment  is  not  taxed  to  the  same  degree 
as  are  the  pieces.  The  major  components  replaced  were  tubes,  cannon  assemblies 
and  mounts,  with  a  tube  replacement  factor  of  one  per~month-per*gun  during 
intensive  firit^  periods.  The  average  rounds  per  tube  per  day  fired  often 
exceeded  50 ,  with  the  majority  being  fired  at  maximun  zone  or  charge  ^  Increased 
ammunition  expenditure  rates  resulted  in  numerous  problems  with  the 
M107/110  carriages,  including  failure  of  the  M158  gur  mounts,  spade  cylinders, 
lockout  cylinders,  hydraulic  elevating  mechanisms,  and  loader-rammer  equipment. 
Many  weapons  were  hand  loaded  and  rammed.durii^  the  period.  Although  the 
major  problems  centered  around  the  gun  and  mount,  fuel  cells  and  cracked  hulls 
presented  an  increasing  problem  as  equipment  became  older.  The  components 
mer.Cioned  above  accounted  for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  weapon  non-firing 
time.  The  balance  was  caused  by  engine  and  electrical  system  failures  and  scheduled 
maintenance.  To  overcome  these  problems,  the  artillery  battalions,  in  conjunction 
with  direct  support  maintenance ,  initiated  a  quarterly  nuunteratnee  program  in 
which  each  weapon  was  serviced  by  support  maintenance  each  quarter.  An 
inspection  was  performed  by  technically  qualified  personnel  in  the  direct  support 
units,  and  necessary  replacement  parts  were  ordered.  When  the  parts  were 
received,  the  weapons,  as  well  as  their  crews,  were  sent  to  the  support  unit 
for  a  7  to  10  day  period  of  maintenance  and  on-the-job  instruction.  Because 
in  many  instances  this  v/as  their  first  formal  training  in  maintenance  on 
their  weapon,  gun  crews  cerefited  considerably  from  the  experience.  However, 
a  program  of  repair  and  replacement  can  be  no  better  than  the  supply  system 
that  stqpports  it,  and  the  direct  support  unit  frequently  was  unable  to  obtain 
all  the  required  parts.  Despite  this  fact,  advantages  of  the  program  includa 
the  experience  gained  by  the  crews  and  maintananca  manhours  made  available  to 
the  artillery  commandsr.  In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  rigorous  demande  of 
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maintananc* ,  contniuous  um  was  mada  o£  armamant  and  automotiva  tachnicians 
from  aavaral  cmnmodity  commands  asaignad  to  tha  Support  Command  in 
Da  Nang,  and  following  aach  saasion  of  eoncantratad  affort  in  a  givan  araa, 
tha  unita  aajoyad  a  ralativaly  troubla-fraa  pariod.  OvaraU,  tha  maintananea 
of  artillary  waapona ,  by  both  organizationa  and  DS  Maintananea  paraonnal 
has  baan  commandabla.  XXIV  Corpa  Artillary  units  hava  firad  graatar 
amounts  of  ammunition  than  has  that  of  any  of  tha  othar  Corps,  and  has 
consistantly  mat  tha  US  Army  Viatnam  standards  for  haavy  artillary 
equipment  maintaranca. 

b.  Vital  piacas  of  aqidpmant  in  tha  artillary  organization  ara  trackad 
cargo  csrriars  and  racovary  equipment.  Tha  MS48  Cargo  Carrier  used  in 
Viatnam  is  a  necessity  during  tha  monsoon  season  and  on  artillery  raids. 

Tha  vahicla  is  nearing  its  phasa-out  pariod  and  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  from  tha  repair-parts  standpoint.  The  value  of  resupply  by 
tracked  venicla  has  oaan  proven  beyond  question  whs[ra  artillery  is  utilized  in 
isolated  locations ,  and  every  effort  should  be  mada  to  contir.ue  to  provide  this 
capability  for  resupply.  To  insure  a  trackad  vehicle  resupply  capability 
during  the  monsoons  and  during  artillery  raids ,  in  tha  XXIV  Corps  tha 
M548  was  administrativaly  daadlinad  for  all  othar  missions.  This  frequently 
placed  an  increased  burden  on  other  resources.  However,  because  of  reduced 
supply  lines ,  distances ,  and  tlw  relatively  compac  t  area  of  operations ,  this 
was  not  beyond  reason  and  it  assured  resupply  whan  and  where  it  was  required. 
Replacement  M548  vehiclas  are  due  in-country  in  September  1970  and  should  be 
available  to  meat  the  demands  imposed  by  Northeast  monsoons  that  will 
shortly  follow. 

c.  Equipment  decidedly  more  vital  to  heavy  artillery  than  the  tracked 
cargo  vehicles  is  the  M543  or  M62  wrecker  and  the  MS78  light  recovery  vehicle. 
These  pieces  of  equipment  arc  frequently  the  decidii^  factor  in  equipment 
down  time.  Operations  on  tK  l  ted  fire  bases  in  Vietnam  make  it  imperative 
that  ma^dmum  mauntcnance  by  umt  and  support  personnel  be  performed  in  the 
forward  area.  The  lift  capacity  of  the  wrecker  and  the  rscovery  vehule  all 
too  often  dictate  the  rapidity  of  maintenance  response.  Very  little  major 
maintenance  can  be  performed  cn  heavy  artillery  weapons  without  removing 
tlie  cannon  assembly  and/or  the  main  engine.  In  the  case  of  the  cannon  assembly 
this  requires  two  lifting  vehicles.  In  the  event  a  battalion  has  a  simjlt.)nsous 
requirement  for  two  tube  changes  in  widely  separated  fire  bases,  mi.ny  '.xnurs 
and  sometimes  days  of  non-firing  time  resulted.  Recovery  equipme  :.t  used 
under  such  circumstances  quickly  wore  out  and  required  extensive  time  to  replace. 
In  one  instance,  a  battalion  was  without  the  M543  for  five  months.  Although 
a  solution  to  the  maintenance  and  equipment  availability  problem  was  not  found , 
future  authorizations  for  heavy  artillery  batteries  should  include  an  M543 
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wndkmt  and  oparatear.  TIm  iIS7l  has  an  adaquats  capabOiiy  and  pxssantad  no 
taauiial  madatsaanea  fraUaai,  alttoafh a  hsaviar  zaeovaay  vsMcls,  tiia  MBS, 
was  hsCTOwad  froas  aaiglibociiig  tank  hattalions  for  racovary  in  tiw  mountainous 
araas  naar  seaM  of  tho  fira  hasas. 

d.  Aa  additional  itam  of  aqulpinaat  found  ntcssoasy  in  tiia  fibrs  bass 
oparatioa  for  handling  of  palatiaad  aaunuidtion  was  tits  6,000  pound  forklift. 

Thasa  wasa  saeutad  from  U8  Army  Vistaam  on  a  loan  basis  and  will  ba  ineludsd 
in  tho  asxt  MTOB  updata.  Tho  forklifts  wars  iatsgratad  into  ths  sarvica 
hattariao  witiwat  additional  parsoaasl  for  oparation  or  aMiatanaaos.  flpaeial 
tools  wars  not  availablo.  Msintonanea  probloms  hava  not  boon  aaparianead  to 
data  on  this  squipamat,  although  eorjttaat  usa  will  probably  rasult  in  iacraasad 
down  tiata.  Oparators  and  maintaaanea  parsonnsl  wars  trainsd  tiiroogh 
eoordiaation  with  ths  Siqn^ort  Comnuind  ia  Da  Nang  and  local  tanniaal 
oarudea  units  ia  tiis  Taa  Ify  Port.  A  praseribad  load  list  for  sapair  parts  is  bsing 
astahlishsd  basod  on  local  diraet  support  figures  and  uoar  ai^srianos  factors.  • 

Ths  pitfall  of  inai^arisnesd  oparator  and  maintananca  paroonaal  and  lack  of 
rap  air  parts  and  opaeial  tools  is  fraqusntly  ovarlooksd  until  major  problamo 
haws  dawilopad. 

a.  Nadar  aquipamat,  and  gonsrators  for  both  radars  and  FADAC  prasantad 
complox  problams.  Organizational  aquipmant  and  parsonnal  ara  not  capaUa  of 
amintaining  tids  aquipmant,  baeausc  of  its  complexity  to  the  dagraa  ths  othsr 
aqaipmant  is  matntainad,  and  Artillsry  organizations  ara  heavily  dependant  upon 
supporting  nudatananca  taehnieiana.  Through  ma^dmum  nao  of  airport  nudatananeo 
tschniciaas,  gonsrators  and  radars  wars  kept  in  a  oparabla  condition.  Ths  Support 
Command  ia  DaMang  made  tiw  oarvicos  of  those  persomwl  availabla  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Baek-19  gansrator  aquipmant  has  bean  provided  ths  FADAC.  A  samilar 
aystsm  was  astablishsd  for  radars  in  ths  early  part  of  1970 ,  but  because  of  limitad 
asists  tiio  second  gansrator  for  the  AN/MPQ4  radars  has  not  bean  rscaivod.  Thsrs 
has  baaa  a  coatiauiag  inquiry  tiurough  logistical  and  command  channels  on  this 
sdbjact,  Altiiough  radar  aquipmant  has  bean  upgraded  during  the  period  with  all 
AX/IOQ  lO's  b^Ng  replaced  by  AN/MFQ  4's,  radar  down  time  has  bean  in  oacass 
of  acesptabis  standards. 

3.  (C)  Supply.  Ths  supply  structure  in  MRl  follows  generally  that  outlined  for 

maiatsaaacs. 

a.  Ths  supply  system  was  vary  rasponsive  to  ths  needs  of  tho  combat  alaments 
and  shortages  which  developed  were  countrywide  shortages  and  not  exclusive  to 
MRl.  This  is  exceptional  in  the  fact  that  the  MRl  has  ths  longest  resupply  lines, 
and  stock  numagement  responsibility  is  located  in  ths  Inventory  Control  Center  in 
Xamg  Mah.  The  gtographical  disadvantage  was  overcome  in  most  critical  areas 
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by  continuous  liaison  bstwssn  tiw  artiUsry  unics  snd  riw  Support  Command  siai  l. 

This  was  a  coopsrativs  aftort  in  which  tha  tactical  raquiramants  of  Corps  Ardikry 
wara  mads  known  to  tha  support  alamants  soon  anough  tor  thsm  to  react.  Alchcu;>h 
thair  stockaga  was  basad  primaurily  on  usaga  factors,  protitabla  usa  was  mada  of 
toracascs  for  haavy  aurtillaxy  tubas,  cannon  assamblias  M107/110  carriaees  ard 
amrnumtion.  During  tha  paxiod  January  to  July  1970,  XXAT  Corps  Artillery  tecci  se 
ot  nigh  axpanditura  ratas,  usad  the  bulk  of  heavy  artillery  ammunition,  gun  tubes  , 
cannon  assamblias  and  carriages  available  in  South  Vietnam.  The  anticipated  usage 
factors  supplied  to  the  Inventory  Control  Canter  by  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  were  rca 
sonably  accurate  and  cuccaadad  in  maintaining  tha  artillery  in  a  stata  of  combat 
raadinaes  during  tha  haa’^ast  ammunition  axpanditura  period.  The  support  provided 
during  this  intense  axpanditwrc  period  was  generally  outatanding.  One  critical  area 
which  has  not  basn  resolved,  however,  is  tha  aupply  of  commercial  gasses,  primarily 
helium  and  nitrogan.  This  is  now  being  forecast  by  tha  corps  and  division  artillery 
units  for  tha  Inventory  Control  Canter,  and  adjustmants  to  stockaga  objactivas  will 
partially  reaolva  tha  problems.  Self  Service  St^ly  Canters  aura  operated  in  the 
OaNang  and  Phu  Bai  areas.  This  system  is  satisfactory  and  meats  tha  needs  of  tha 
command. 

4.  (U)  Services.  Transportaden  and  angtnaax  support  provide  Corps  Artillery  was 
excellent.  Transportation  was  provided  through  tha  Support  Command  structure 

and  engineer  support  by  the  4Sth  Engineer  Group  located  in  tha  Phu  Bai  area.  Combat 
anginaar  support  was  requested  primarily  for  road  construction  and  fire  base  clear¬ 
ance  and  construction.  During  tha  spring  of  1970  anudl  unit  anginaar  detachments 
wara  phased  out  and  tha  normal  bate  camp  support  maintenance  was  aaaumad  by  tha 
Pacific  Architect  and  Engineer  Corporation,  Vie'rnam  (PA&E).  The  level  ot  support 
has  not  materially  changed  for  base  camps;  however,  a  restriction  in  the  PA&E 
contract  limits  support  to  US  tire  bases.  In  instances  where  camp  ownership  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Vietnamese  Army  control,  US  units  remaining  on  the  base 
must  be  self  supporting.  This  is  an  unresolved  problem  that  was  presented  to  CG, 

US  Army  Vietnam  tor  reaolution  in  Mny  1970,  and  is  an  area  of  great  importance, 
for  future  troop  reductions  will  find  this  situation  repeated  many  times.  A  possible 
solution  is  to  charge  PA&E  with  support  for  that  portion  of  the  bees  occupied  by 
US  unite. 

5.  (U)  Refrigeration,  ice  making  and  air  conditioning  eqidpment  is  a  very  critical 
commodity  in  Vietrjttn  from  tha  standpoint  of  health,  welfare  and  operations.  An 
unuaual  mixture  of  air  conditioner  end  refrigeration  anits  have  been  provided 

for  use  in  base  camps  and  fira  bases.  Although  there  is  a  atand&rd  gatoliP.e  powered 
refrigeration  unit  authorized  for  ieeue  to  compel^  eiz*  unite  in  Vietnam ,  the  total 
requirement  was  not  met.  To  overcome  this  shortage .  commercial  household  umts 
have  been  issued.  This  has  resulted  in  maintenance  and  repair  problems  far  beyond 
the  capability  of  support  elements 
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£.  (U)  CcwNunud  Maintwc*  lUwnwnt  Iimwcdom.  Cocp*  Artillery  formed  e 
eommeiid  nuiateiienee  nuuugement  inepection  teem  in  July  196t.  The  teem  initielly 
i— feeted  ertillery  unite  end  leter  in  1969  expended  to  include  eeperete  uaito  etteehed 
to  XXIV  Ceepe  HMdquertere.  Corps  Artillery  reteined  reeponsibtlity  throi^h  the 
Jemiery  •  April  1970  inepectione ,  which  nuurked  the  completion  of  four  inepection 
cydee.  On  1  July  1970  the  eeeietenc  Chief  of  Steff  G4,  XXIV  Corps  eseumed  the  reopon- 
alfaility  for  the  teem.  The  inspections  conducted  proved beneficiel  tc  ertillery  units. 

To  complement  them  eech  commender  hes,  on  e  limited  ecele,  esteblished  en  orgemc 
inepection  teem  which  encompesses  the  erees  covered  by  the  Annuel  Generel  Inspection 
cei  die  Comnuind  Meintenence  Menegement  Inspections. 

7.  (C)  Conetructien  of  tire  support  beeee  end  lines  of  communicetione.  A  stenderd 
type  firing  positson  hes  been  developed,  to  include  powder  end  projectile  bunkers. 
>ereeeeel  bonkere ,  mees  tec&lities  end  other  eupport  fecilitiee  ere  developed  ee 
temia  end  resources  permit ,  end  ere  limited  mdy  by  individual  iidtietive  end  engineer 
end  wmteriel  support.  Fire  bases  should  be  built  on  relatively  high  ground  in  reletior 
to  eutroending  terrein  to  f edlitete  dreinege  es  well  ee  security.  The  dreinege  coneid- 
entiee  is  e  nmst  in  gun  positions  end  emmuidticn  storege  ereee.  The  use  of  concrete 
fastings  bensath  tits  woodsn  bsems  ussd  es  e  firing  pletform  has  in  several  insteness. 
sppenced  to  crests  a  undue  etrass  on  gun  cerrieges.  (A  number  of  fuel  cell  leeks  sad 
faelty  apads  cyUndars  sad  lockout  cylinders  heve  developed  where  these  type  firing 
peaitieM  were  used).  Protective  nMtel  leysre  should  be  built  into  ell  bunkers.  This 
in  regelmd  to  prevent  mortars  end  rockets  from  penetreting  the  send  begs  prior  to 
detonetion.  The  fregmentetion  effect  of  the  protective  metel  cen  be  avoided  by  piecing 
metal  between  leyere  of  send  begs  Additionally,  e  thin  casing  of  concrete  should 
bn  plaetexed  over  ell  send  beg  revetments.  This  will  provide  e  water-proofing  measure 
and  elcw  tht  extremely  rapid  deterioration  of  send  begs.  Stand-off  chain  link  fencing 
far  pcctectioo  from  rocket  propelled  grenedee  should  be  pieced  around  firing  poeitione 
aal  aauaaaition  storage  areas.  A  preetock  package  for  fire  bases  could  be  developed. 
TMe  eheeld  include  plans  end  materiel  end  be  stocked  for  permanent  and  temporary 
baaaa.  Wswevar,  tiieoe  become  very  difficult  to  maintain  during  rainy  weather.  This 
la  a  pcIaM  reeeen  for  conserving  vehicles  with  ths  grsetsr  mobility  and  using  only 
wlmdad  vebieles  during  ths  dry  season.  The  selection  of  fire  base  locations  should 
seasyar  ^  evaUsbUity  of  us^ls  and  meinteineble  lines  of  communication. 

t.  (C)  Keceaetruction  of  a  medium  ertillery  bettelion  to  e  hsevy  ertillery  battalion. 

The  lat  Battalion.  39th  Artillery  was  converted  from  e  155  nm  8P  Bettelion  to  a  175mm/ 
•lack  Bettelion  in  March  end  Ap^  1970.  A  major  ^eblam  was  retaining  a  stable  supply 
and  meiateeenee  posture  with  mixed  equipment.  Personnel  weze  not  familiar  vrith 
heavy  artillezy  and  lacked  the  material  resources  to  keep  the  unit  on  e  par  vdth  other 
heavy  battalions.  Although  ths  xanit  was  soon  equipped  with  12  heavy  ertillery  weapons, 
it  has  sot  yet  received  ell  of  the  remainder  of  its  squipmsnt.  Ths  changsover  was 
acosmplishsd  during  s  psriod  of  MTOE  moratorium  and  action  was  taken  to  secure  the 
bnlaaee  of  equip.Tieat  on  tnmporazy  loan  from  USARV  asaats.  This  is  not  satisfactoity 
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and  a  syatam  of  tpacial  piroeoasiQg  ahould  ba  aotabliahad  to  allow  such  convsrsion 
in  a  limitod  timo.  Ths  soquirod  HTOE  actions  cosultod  in  a  long,  todious  and  con* 
fusing  period  for  ths  battalion.  This,  coupled  with  rotation  problems,  has  broken 
Urn  logistics  continuity  chain  so  frequently  that  the  battalion  has  been  forced  to 
reinitiate  special  loans  for  MTOE  equipment  shortages.  Eiqpeditious  action  to 
approve  reconstitution  and  redesignation  of  units  would  enable  the  command  to 
realign  the  personnel  and  logistics  assets  much  more  rapidly. 

9.  (C)  Unit  redeployment  success  is  dependent  on  timely  and  accurate  receipt  ot 
instructions  and  assistance  from  support  elements  and  higher  headquarters.  Turn* 
in  of  equipment  that  was  evacuated  for  repair  is  laterally  transferred  to  remaining 
units,  and  whan  released  became  excess  to  the  receiving  unit.  This  should  not  happen. 
Equipment  of  this  type  should  be  turned  in  to  support  units,  and  work  requests  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  tum-in.  A  very  strict  control  must  be  exercised  over  lateral  trans¬ 
fers  to  avoid  build-up  of  excesses  and  loss  of  critical  items  to  the  siqpply  system. 
Vfhen  poesibla,  a  staging  area  adjacent  to  the  support  elements  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  deploying  unit  along  with  transportation  support.  A  temporary  staging  un. 
made  up  of  elements  from  like  organizations  in  the  area  will  relieve  the  deploying  unit 
of  equipment  requirements  and  facilitate  rapid  redeployment. 
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CCTfflJNlCATIONS  EXIT  BRIEFING 


1.  (C)  Us«  of  Secur»  Voice  Co—unic«tions  by  ArtillTy  Units  in  XXIV 

Corps. 


a.  Iniation  of  the  NESTOR  progran  provided  for  tactical  secure  voice 
(PH)  cooBsunications  to  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  units.  The  largest  single 
obstacle  to  isqpleKentation  of  this  program  has  been  the  non-availability 
of  security  equipment.  A  priority  system  was  established  for  securing  FM 
nets  in  Corps  Artillery.  First  emphasis  has  been  upon  securing  of  Corps 
Artillery  Command  Fire,  Group  Command,  and  Battalion  Command  Nets.  The 
shortage  of  security  equipment  and  hardware  components  has  resulted  in  many 
of  the  nets  having  to  operate  as  a  mixture  of  secure-capable  stations,  and 
non-secure  stations  with  the  k)y  stations  given  first  capability  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  secure  mode  of  operations.  Although  approximately  28  pieces  per 
battalion  of  Nestor  equipment  are  required  to  provide  adequate  security  of 
Artillery  Battalion  Command  and  Fire  Nets,  each  battalion  averages  approx¬ 
imately  17  pieces  of  equipment,  with  an  average  of  three  of  these  pieces 
still  not  operational  due  to  non-availability  of  components. 


b.  Relocation  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  to  Da  Nang  created  distances  from 
Artillery  with  the  Corps  units  which  exceeded  FM  secure  cq>ability  because 
of  intervening  terrain  obstacles.  The  effectiveness  of  net  coverage  was 
severely  limited  until  secure  voice  regenerative  retransmission  equipamt 
became  available  on  approximately  1  June  1970.  On  8  June  1970  the  Corps 
Artillery  secure  voice  Coamand  Fire  Net  (FM)  was  established  and  provides 
for  transmission  of  classified  voice  communications  to  all  major  artillery 
units  with  the  Corps  throughout  MRl  This  system  has  given  good  performance 
in  operations  to  stations  from  the  OMZ  and  also  to  those  stations  located  as 
far  away  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  NRl 


2.  (C)  Communications  Contingency  Planning. 

a.  Contingency’  planning  has  made  maxinnim  use  of  existing  communications 
systems  and  facilities,  with  efforts  made  to  utilize  common  luer  communica¬ 
tions  where  possible.  The  use  of  alternately  designated  come  and  posts  has 
made  possible  implementation  of  contingency  operations  with  minimum  augmen¬ 
tation  and  expansion  of  existing  facilities  and  systems.  Where  expansion  of 
circuitry  has  been  necessary,  pre-designated  circuits  have  been  engineered 
and  tested  for  contingency  call  up. 
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h*v«  provided  that  units  with  c*ll.  words  in  a  task  force  SOI.  Plans 

.««.  poribi.,  fullest 

In  May  cases  pre-schedullnf  of  Artillerv  fi!!I*h!"JEf  convoy  control, 
served  to  siaplify  coMwnications  «res  by  blocks  and  numbers  has 

has  been  the  principal  aeans^of  coUwniMtlonr**^**!*^*!*#***^®”®*  R!  radio 
operations.  '  coMunications  enployed  for  artillery 
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